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PROBLEMS IN WRITING 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 


' Attempts to Define This Class of Insur- 
ance Result in Widely Differing 
Opinions 


MADE ELASTIC BY COMPETITION 


| Necessity for Latitude—Forms That 
Have Been Approved—Too Much 
Restriction Possible 


It is related that some years ago the 
_ National Board, or an important com- 
' mittee of the Board, was to have a ban- 
' quet and the call went out for members 
' to meet one-half hour before the time 
' set for dinner for the purpose of agree- 
ing on a form to be used in the writ- 
ing of Use and Occupancy insurance. 
' When the meeting was opened some 
'one asked what constitutes Use and 
' Occupancy, and that started a discus- 
' sion which never got beyond this ques- 
tion. 

The recent report made by the East- 
'ern Union Committee on Uniform 
' Rules and Clauses attempts to cover 
| the subject of Use and Occupancy, both 
as regards rules and forms, introducing 
' a definition of its meaning and scope, 
' and is perhaps the most comprehensive 
| of any that has been made on behalf of 
the companies. Much interest has been 
| aroused thereby and many questions 
' asked respecting the coverage of the 
_forms recommended and their desira- 
bility from the standpoint of both com- 
| pany and assured. The forms are con- 
'siderably more restrictive than those in 


"common use at the present time, for 
| these latter rarely, if ever, define what 
| is intended to be covered by Use and 
' Occupancy, leaving this largely to the 
| exigencies of each particular case, and 
'very frequently are valued policies 
calling for payment at a stated sum 
“per diem rather than “not exceeding” 
Such stated amount. 


Defining Use and Occupancy 

The features of the proposed forms 
‘that are essentially different from 
/ those in general use are the definition 
of Use and Occupancy and limitation 
of its cover; the provision that surplus 
/or duplicate parts shall be used for 
Tepairs and thus inure to the benefit of 
the U. & O. insurance, and the stipu- 
lation that if the assured continue busi- 
‘ess “in some other location” the value 
of U. & O. therein shall be deducted 
trom the loss. This last provision has 
Seen in use to a modified degree, more 


Continued on page. 9.) 
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Fire Insurance 
Av sualty & Surety.......... asncians 13 











THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


An agent who delivers the best indemnity in the 
market, at the same price as other kinds not so 
sure in event of calamity, is in a position to 
attract, retain, and increase the business of his 


office. THINK IT OVER. 














North British 


Entered United States 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


1866 





Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,009 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 

pany which are many times larger. 











Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 





J. S. 


RICE, 
Chairman of the 
Board. 


J. T. SCOTT, 


The 
Leading 
Texas 
Company 


Treasurer. 








Largest 
Amount 


Of 


Insurance 


WRITING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN 
TEXAS OF ANY COMPANY OPERATING IN THE STATE. 


For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, President 








AN ANALYSIS OF TEN: 
YEAR PERIOD FORMS 


Considering Difference of Opinion as to 
Merits and Defects of Policy 
Contract 


FEATURES OF TEN PAYMENT LIFE 


Actuary Papps Shows Differing Point 
of View and Figures Growth of 
Reserve Funds 


“It is interesting to listen to a dis- 
cussion of the merits of different plans 
of insurance and to note the widely dif- 
fering views held by men,” says Ac- 
tuary Percy C. H. Papps, of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. “Some men will ad- 
vecate nothing but ordinary life poli- 
cies, while others will favor the lim- 
ited payment life plans and still others 
the endowment policies. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine a very heated discus 
sion as to the merits and demerits of 
a ten payment life policy. For ex- 
ample, suppose that we take such a 
policy issued at age 35 for $1,000. To 
avoid any complications such as load 
ing for expenses, surplus interest earn- 
ings or saving in mortality, we will as 
sume a net rate, mortality according 
to the American table and three per 
cent. interest. The net premium for 
the policy is $49.73. 

Opposing Views on Form 

“The opponent states that a ten year 
term policy would afford the same 
amount of insurance for the next ten 
years at a premium of $9.42, so that 
the insured is paying $40.31 a year for 
a pure endowment policy for which 
he will get absolutely no return if he 
fails to survive ten years. The oppo 
nent is taking the view that there is 
always $1,000 insurance during the first 
ten years of a ten payment life policy 
and that if death occurs at any time 
during the first ten years, the actual 
insurance is $1,000. From this point 
of view the opponent is quite correct 
in saying that the ten payment life 
policyholder is buying a ten year pure 
endowment policy of $504.59. If the 
insured lives the ten years, this $504.59 
gives the single premium required for 
$1,000 of paid-up life insurance at the 
attained age of 45. 

“The advocate of the ten payment 
life plan states that under any level 
premium plan of life insurance the 
actual amount of insurance is the dif 
ference between the amount that is to 
be paid in the event of death and the 
reserve which the company has on 
hand and which is available towards 
the payment of the death claim. For 
example, under the policy in question 
the reserve at the end of ten years is 
$504.59, so that the insurance in the 
tenth year is $1,000 less $504.59 or 
$455.41. The advocate of the ten pay- 
ment life plan contends, therefore, that 
under this plan the amount of the re- 
serve, built up by the premiums paid 
by the insured, is payable in cash, if 
the insured surrenders his contract, 
subject to a small surrender charge in 
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some cases; and if death occurs there 
is payable in addition the difference 
between the reserve and $1,000. He 
contends, therefore, that there is no 
forfeiture under a ten payment life 
policy if death occurs in the first ten 
years, while the opponent claims that 
the insured forfeits the entire amounts 
paid for the pure endowment portion of 
the policy. 

“Here we have two widely different 
views of the same contract. Each man 
believes he is right and the other 
wrong. They are both right, but they 
are looking at the contract in different 
ways. 

“There are doubtless many who 
would side with the views of the op- 
ponent of the ten payment life plan, 
yet they would stoutly contest the 
statement that the very same objec- 
tions apply to an ordinary life policy. 
For example, at age 35, the ordinary 
life premium for $1,000 insurance is 
$21.08, the ten year term premium for 
$1,000 insurance is $9.42, and the dif- 
ference of $11.66 is the premium for a 
ten year pure endowment policy_ of 
$146.01, which is the reserve at the 
end of ten years on the ordinary life 
policy. Taking the point of view of 
the opponent of the ten payment life 
plan, the ordinary life policy is in 
every respect as objectionable as the 
ten payment life policy, so far as the 
principle involved is concerned. The 
only difference is in the amount of the 
pure endowment purchased. Taking 
the point of view of the advocate of the 
ordinary life plan, it may be said that 
since the premium is smaller, the re- 
serve also is smaller and consequently 
the actual amount of insurance is 
greater under the ordinary life than 
under the ten pryment life plan. The 
larger reserve built up by the ten pay- 
ment life policyholder, however, so re 
duces the actual amount of the insur- 
ance that the interest on the reserve 
is sufficient to render the payment of 
any further premiums unnecessary. 

Cost Made Relatively Similar 

“The one point for an agent to bear 
in mind is that so far as it is possible 
for the company to do so, the actual 
cost of a policy on any plan is made 
to conform to the cost under any other 
plan; each plan being a mathematical 
equivalent of any other, the one con- 
sideration is, which plan best suits 
the needs of the applicant. 

“For purposes of illustration it nas 
been shown that a ten payment life 
policy might be considered as a com- 
bination of a tea year term policy and 
a ten year pure endowment. The pe- 
riod of ten years was taken quite ar- 
bitrarily. Any limited payment life pol- 
icy or whole life policy may be anal- 
yzed in a similar manner no matter 
what the term of years may be. 

“For those who are interested in nu- 
merical examples, three tables are 
given. The first shows the progress 
of the fund created by 81,822 policy- 
holders aged 35, each insured for $1,- 
000 under ten year term policies. The 
figures are shown to the nearest dol- 
lar. The premiums paid are added to 
the fund at the end of the previous 


year. To this is added the interest 
earned during the year and at the end 
of the year the claims are deducted. 
The mortality corresponds to the Amer- 
ican table and the interest rate is 3 
per cent. It will be seen that the fund 
is just sufficient to pay the claims at 
the end of ten years leaving nothing 
over. This proves the correctness of 
the net premium and of the calcula- 
tions. 


TRAVELERS CONTEST 
A snappy and red-hot contest has 
just closed in Springfield, Mass.,. for 
amount of business, between teams 
headed by the two Travelers stars, Wil- 
liam EB. Welch and Albert N. LaPort. 
Mr. LaPort’s team won 





Six representatives of the Travelers 
wrote in June applications on which 
$1,000,000 of insurance was issued. 





Growth of Reserve Fund 


Ten Year Term Policies—$1,000.00— 


10-Year Fun. at 

Term Beginning 
Number Premiums of 

Age. Living. Paid. Year. 
35 81,822 $770,572 $770,572 
36 81,090 763,678 825,367 
37 80,353 756,737 869,865 
38 79,611 749,749 903,711 
39 78,862 742,696 924,518 
40 78,106 735,576 931,829 
41 77,341 728,371 923,155 
42 76,567 721,082 897,932 
43 75,782 713,689 853,559 
44 74,985 706,183 788,349 


“The reserve at the end of ten years 
on a ten payment life policy is $504.59 
per thousand of insurance. The growth 
of the pure endowment of $504.59 is 
shown in the following table, where 
it is assumed that each is insured for 
a ten year pure endowment policy of 
$504.59 each. It will be noticed that no 
payments are made on account of those 
who die. At age 45 there are 74,173 
living of the original 81,822 and divid- 


Growth of 


Age 35—Net Premium $9.42 


Interest Total of Fund at 
for Fund and Claims End of 
Year, Iaterest. Paid. Year. 
$23,117 $793,689 $732,000 $61,689 
24,761 850,128 737,000 113,128 
26,096 895,961 742,000 153,961 
27,111 930,822 749,000 181,822 
27,736 952,253 756,000 196,253 
27,955 959,784 765,000 194,784 
27,695 950,850 774,000 176,850 
26,938 924,870 785,000 139,870 
25,607 879,166 797,000 82,166 
23,650 812,000  / wcanee 


ing the fund of $37,426,573.00 among 
the survivors, gives $504.59 for each. 
It should be noticed that under this 
pure endowment plan there is no for- 
feiture. It is true that there is noth- 
ing paid to the representatives of those 
who die, but every dollar paid in pre- 
miums with the interest earned there- 
on is returned to the survivors at the 
end of ten years. The table is as fol- 
lows: 


Reserve Fund 


Ten Year Pure Endowments—$540.59—Age 35—Net Premium $40.31 


10-Year Fund at 


Pure Endat. Beginning 
Number Premium of 

Age Living Paid Year 

35 81,822 $3,298,047 $3,298,047 
36 81,090 3,268,542 6,665,531 
37 80,353 3,328,835 10,104,332 
38 79,611 3,208,927 13,616,389 
39 78,862 3,178,737 17,203,617 
40 78,106 3,148,264 20,867,990 
41 77,341 3,117,429 24,611,458 
42 76,567 3,086,231 28,436,033 
43 75,782 3,054,589 32,343,703 
44 74,985 3,022,464 36,336,478 1 
45 WEE Neewino cdd Man ceenes 


A combination of the two policies il- 
lustrated above gives an ordinary ten 
payment life policy. The first gives insur- 
ance for ten years and the second pro- 


Interest Total of Fund at 
for Fund and Claims End of 
Year Interest Paid Year 
$98,941 ee ae ere 
199,966 DEE: acatae issvoapea 
303,130 Jee 
408,492 REE. | ee00 00) wed a een 
516,109 PECTED: x6000s “sedavnun 
626,040 fae eee 
738,344 DOR. ~4.0%500 > eandeale 
853,081 DEEOE SD erkees. heissuter 
970,311 EE ab Se. ~ wagers 


4,090,094 


37,426,573 


vides the reserve necessary to con- 
tinue the insurance for the rest of life. 
It will be noticed that the following 
table is just equal to the sum of the 
two above, as it should be.” 


Growth of Reserve Fund 
Ten Payment Life Policies—$1,000.00—Age 35—Net Premium $49.73 


Ten 
Payment Fund at 
Life Beginning Interest Total of Fund at 
Number Premiums of for Fund and Claims End of 

Age. Living Paid. Year. Year. Interest. Paid. Year 
35 81,822 $4,068,619 $4,068,619 $122,059 $4,190,678 $732,000 $3,458,678 
36 81,090 4,032,220 7,490,898 224,727 7,715,625 737,000 6,978,625 
37 80,353 3,995,573 10,974,197 329,226 11,303,423 742,000 10,561,423 
38 79,611 3,958,676 14,520,100 435,603 14,955,703 749,000 14,206,703 
39 78,862 3,921,432 18,128,135 543,844 18,671,979 756,000 17,915,979 
40 78,106 3,883,840 21,799,819 653,995 22,453,814 765,000 21,688,814 
41 77,341 3,845,800 25,534,614 766,038 26,300,652 774,000 25,526,652 
42 76,567 3,807,313 29,333,965 880,019 30,213,984 785,000 29,428,984 
43 75,782 3,768,279 33,197,262 995,918 34,193,180 797,000 33,396,180 
44 74,985 3,728,648 37,124,828 1,113,745 38,238,573 812,000 37,426,573 





H° about th ose plans made 
last January? Are they work- 
ing out? If not, perhaps we can 
help you. Drop us a line. We 
may have something you are look- 
ing for—if you are a producer. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 








You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 


OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 








Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











WANTED 


A man who knows he can 
make good in organizing an 
agency for a big company in 
a city embracing a population 
of 1,000,000. A salaried con- 
tract will be made and the 
applicant chosen will be 
brought into direct touch with 
Home Office with opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Only 
men of experience and who 
can prove ability need apply. 
Territory in Pennsylvania. 
Address 
“ORGANIZER” 


Care of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105 William Street 
New York City 























ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


IN ITS 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


PASSED THE $50,000,000 MARK IN ASSETS AND THE $150,000,000 MARK IN INSURANCE IN FORCE—(PAID-FOR BASIS). 


Assets (January 1, 1915) ........cccccccccccccccccccs + 0$0, 874,700.88 
SRD coc necannsscneseseueet sen esettheneases 


»+++- 44,459,052.38 





Guarantee and Dividend Funds .......................$ 6,415,648.50 


Efficient management, attractive and liberal 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. 


We have a few desirable openings for men of high standard. Address for a direct contract connection: 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


policies and unusually desirable general agency contracts all help to make the GER- 
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TRAVELERS FORGING AHEAD 


AS GUARANTEED COST COMPANY 











Remarkable Rate Schedule and Popu- 
larity With Public Will Materially 
Aid in Making Progress 





The group insurance contract issued 
recently by the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford covering 8,000 
employes of the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company to the extent of $1,000 
each making a total of $8,000,000, an 
account of which was given in our 
jssuc last week calls attention to the 
tremendous strides made by this pro- 
gressive company during the past dec- 
ade. A pamphlet issued showing the 
percentage of increase in insurance in 
force during the past ten years by 29 
leading companies places the Travel- 
ers’ growth at 140.28 per cent. as com- 
pared with an average of 39.55 per 
cent., while the lapse ratio to new is- 
sues was but 32.18 per cent. as com- 
pared with an average of 46.82 per 
cent. for the 29 companies. 

Reaches Coveted Goal 

In a recent letter to the field force 
Vice-President John L. Way states that 
a very substantial gain has been ex- 
perienced by the company in paid-for 
life insurance for the first six months 
of 1915 as compared with the similar 
period of 1914. Mr. Way also states 
that the company on July first reached 
a coveted goal in possessing $100,000,- 
000 of assets. 

Favored By Mutualizations 

Though the progress of the Travel- 
ers has been most marked during the 
past ten years, students of life insur- 
ance are of the opinion that the next 
ten years will witness a far greater 
growth. With the mutualization of the 
Prudential and the Metropolitan Life 
the Travelers jumped into undisputed 
first rank as a non-participating or 
guaranteed cost life insurance .com- 
pany. As a matter of fact the Travel- 
ers has been from the time of its en- 
trance into the life insurance field the 
most persistent champion of guaran- 
teed cost life insurance. Only for a 
brief period did the company write 
participating insurance and the volume 
was comparatively small. This feature 
was discontinued, the company return- 
ing to the issuance of only non-partici- 
pating insurance. A recent number of 
the Travelers Record contained an in- 
teresting article entitled “The Great- 
est Good To The Greatest Number— 
Maximum Insurance Versus Venture 
In Dividends” fro. which we quote 
the following: 

An Interesting Comparison 

Any impartial comparison will 
show that the net cost of the 
Travelers’ guaranteed policy at the 
average age at which insurance is 
taken, and for the most popular 
form of contract, at the new rates 
of the company is less than the net 
cost of a similar dividend paying 
policy in the best of mutual com- 
panies for more than twenty years 
even thouxh the item of interest on 
the difference in premiums is not 
taken into consideration. 

Or, if the premium of the divi- 
dend paying policy is used to pur- 
chase a Travelers’ guaranteed con- 
tract the purchaser would at once 
procure from 20 to 25 per cent. 
more insurance in place of indef- 
inite dividends. 


What this means to the average 
policyholder can be readily deduced 
from the following table setting 
forth the deaths among life policy- 
holders of the Travelers in 1914: 

3-4% died within the first year of insurance. 
7. 


8% two years of ins. 
19.4% “ “ * “ five years of ins. 
377% “ 19 “« “ten years of ins. 
68% * si © “ twenty years of ins. 


It is evident, therefore, at the 
new rates of the company that the 
cost of the insurances on all those 
who die within twenty years or 68 
per cent. of the total would average 
considerably less than the cost of 
similar policies in the best of par- 
ticipating companies. 

It may further be demonstrated 
that the cost to those policyhold- 
ers who withdraw other than by 
death during the same period would 
be quite as favorable under the 
Travelers as under the best of par- 
ticipating companies—the lower 
premium charges entirely offsetting 
the higher surrender’ values 
granted by the participating 
companies. 

Planning Its Campaign 

That it is the intention of the Trav- 
elers to aggressively push for business 
in its life department and maintain a 
position as the leading guaranteed cost 
company was plainly evident when the 
company recently changed its rates, 
placing them on a lower basis than any 
company transacting business. An idea 
of the change made may be obtained 
from a perusal of the following sched- 
ule which includes rates on ages 16 to 
60, inclusive, on the principal forms is- 
sued, namely, Ordinary Life, Twenty- 
Payment Life, Twenty-Year Endow- 
ment and Premium Reduction Con- 
tracts: 


Schedule of Rates 


mE 
. 20 Y. E, 1st. Yr. Sub. Yrs. 


Age O.L. 20 P.L 

16 $12.93 $20.10 $40.70 $16.63 $12.50 
17 13.18 20.38 40.73 16.95 12.74 
18 13.45 20.69 40.77 17.29 13.00 
19 13.73 21.01 40.80 17.64 13.26 
20 14.02 21.34 40.85 18.01 13.53 
21 14.32 21.69 40.89 18.38 13.80 
22 14.64 22.04 40.94 18.79 14.11 
23 14.99 22.41 40.99 19.22 14.45 
24 15.34 22.80 41.04 19.66 14.78 
25 15.70 23.21 41.10 20.13 15.14 
26 16.10 23.62 41.16 20.63 15.53 
27 16.52 24.05 41.23 21.14 15.93 
28 16.94 24.50 41.31 21.67 16.33 
29 17.40 24.97 41.39 22.23 16.77 
30 17.88 25.45 41.49 22.84 17.24 
31 18.42 26.02 41.63 23.49 17.76 
32 18.99 26.59 41.79 24.19 18.31 
33 19.59 27.20 41.94 24.92 18.88 
34 20.23 27.83 42.13 25.70 19.51 
35 20.91 28.50 42.33 26.52 20.16 


42 26.93 09 44-49 33.78 25.99 
43 28.04 35.06 44.96 35.10 27.06 
44 29.22 09 45-51 36.50 28.20 
45 30.48 37-17 46.10 37-99 29.41 
46 31.81 38.35 46.75 39-52 30. 
47 33-24 39.61 47.48 41.16 31.96 
48 34.76 40.95 48.29 42.90 33-37 
49 36.39 42.3 49.19 44-75 34-95 
50 38.14 43.88 50.18 46.73 30.65 
51 40.03 45-49 51.28 4 38.49 
52 42.04 47.21 52.48 51.15 40.45 
53 44.20 49-03 53.81 53.58 42.55 
54 46.52 50.99 55.28 56.19 44.82 
55 48.08 53.08 56.91 58.05 47.21 
5 51.58 55.34 58.70 1 49.75 
: 60.66 

5 57-33 34 62.82 68.33 55.36 
59 63.12 65.20 


: 60.52 ; 5 71 
60 63.96 66.13 67.82 75-70 61.80 
Treats Policyholders Well 

In addition to the low cost of the 
company’s contract as above indicated 
the Travelers will have a tremendous 
advantage in forging ahead because of 
the prestige it has gained in its fair, 
(Continued on page 4.) 





| Warm Personal Interest 





The Fidelity 


Insurance 





That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


Mutual Life 


Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MOTHERS’ PENSIONS IN PENN. 


HAVE QUARTER MILLION ON HAND 


Legislature Appropriates $100,000— 
Fund Distributed to Counties Ac- 
cording to Population 











Under the Mothers’ Pension Act 
Pennsylvania will have $244,746 avail- 
able for pensions for the two years 
ended May 31, 1917. This sum is made 
up of a balance of $144,746.05 remain- 
ing from the 1913 appropriation and 
an appropriation of $100,000 made by 
the last Legislature. 

Governor Brumbaugh has yet to name 
a State supervisor to superintend the 
distribution of this money. To pay the 
supervisor’s salary and traveling ex- 
penses and the expenses of a clerk 
and office, $10,746 has been reserved 
out of the fund. This leaves $234,000 
for the actual pension fund. 

Thirty per cent. of this has been di- 
vided between Philadelphia and Alle- 
ghany Counties under the apportion- 
ment plan act of 1915, each county get- 
ting $35,100. Fifteen per cent. is di- 
vided equally among the counties hav- 
ing froin 200,000 to 1,000,000 population, 
these being Luzerne, Lackawanna, 
Westmoreland and Schuylkill. The 
portion for each is $8,775. 

Counties having from 100,000 to 200,- 
000 population will get $4,680 each, and 
those with from 50,000 to 100,000 in- 
habitants will receive $1,950 each. 
Those having from 25,000 to 50,000 
population will get $1,023. Counties 
with fewer than 25,000 persons will be 
allowed $585 each. 

‘(Auditor General Powell has asked At- 
torney-General Brown if he might con- 
tinue to make payments to indigent 
mothers whose husbands are disabled, 
who have been abandoned by husbands, 
or to women who are indigent mothers 
without any lawful husbands if they 
were on the pension roll prior to the 
act of 1915, and whether he is author- 
ized to strike persons from the list who 
have been recommended by the boards 
of trustees. 

The questions have arisen because 
the Pension Act of 1915 provides for 
pensions “to women who have children 
under 16 years of age and whose hus- 
bands are dead or permanently con- 
fined in institutions for the insane, 
when such women are of good repute, 
but poor and dependent on their own 
efforts for support.” 





FORESTERS CHANGE PLAN 





Catholic Order to Settle by  Install- 
ments to Members Over 70 
Years 





Providence, R. I—At the annual 
meeting of the Catholic Order of For- 
esters a resolution was passed that all 
members over 70 years of age, will re- 
ceive the amount of their life insur- 
ance in ten annual payments, instead 
of beneficiaries receiving the lump sum 
after death. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed the resolution when it was pro- 
posed and a keen contest resulted be- 
fore the resolution for the change was 
passed. 

The Travelers reports that during 
June the Company wrote more new in- 
surance than in any other month in its 
history, with one exception. 





PEORIA LIFE CLUB OUTING 





Company’s Star Writers Go to Yellow- 
stone Park—Good Showing for 
Year to Date 





The Hundred Thousand Club year of 
the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
closed on July 31 and it has been 
the liveliest contest for membership 
that the company has ever had in any 
previous year. The outing and conven- 
tion of the club will be held this year 
at Yellowstone National Park. Last 
year it was held at Atlantic City. 
Fourteen members qualified this year 
and the trip to Yellowstone will be 
made in a special car August. 9, re. 
turning August 22 having two weeks 
of splendid outing in the Na- 
tion’s greatest park and playground. 
A convention of the club will be held 
in Yellowstone Park and two other 
meetings of the club will be held dur- 
ing the absence at some convenient 
time where discussions of various sub- 
jects will be taken up. The officers of 
the club for the ensuing year are as 
follows: 

President, H. E. Van de Walker, 
Michigan; first vice-president, N. E. 
King, Illinois; second vice-president, 
—— 2 James, Iowa; third vice-presi- 
dent, C. B. Rowley, Illinois; secretary, 
G. B. Pattison, Illinois. 


The members of the club are as 
follows: 

J. D. Stacy, J. T. Wilcox, W. E. Star- 
rett, W. S. Karnaghan, T. A. Curnow, 
T. N. Childs, H. E. Van de Walker, R. 
P. Burns, N. E. King, R. C. Caldwell, 
H. L. Goodrow, L. R. James, C. B. 
Rowley, J. H. Ritchey. 

It is worthy of note that only three 
of these men ever worked for any 
other company. The club will be ac- 
companied on their trip by Emmet C. 
May, president of the company, and 
Henry Loucks, superintendent of 
agents. 


The Peoria Life has been making 
rapid strides for new business for the 
first seven months of this year, having 
already written almost as much as it 
wrote for the entire year of 1914, and 
for the past three months alone has 
placed on its books more than $1,600,- 
000 of new business and has now al- 
most $14,000,000 of business in force. 





DIES DAY BEFORE EXPIRATION 





Beneficiary of New York Life Policy- 
holder Relieved By Liberality of 
Company 





The New York Life settled a claim 
a short while ago on the policy of 
John A. Smith, a Milwaukee manu- 
facturer, which was unique in that the 
policyholder died the day before the 
policy expired. Mr. Smith had bor- 
rowed $3,000 on his $10,000 policy and 
had neglected to pay the premium. 
After three months had passed, he sent 
his premium to the company and re- 
ceived notice that he would have to be 
re-examined before the policy could 
be re-instated. When he died, he had 
not taken another examination and 
the company still held the premium. 
His beneficiary received the face of 
the policy, less the $3,000 loan, and in 
addition the company returned the ad- 
vance premiums. 
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12,000 


Coverage of $500 Each, Totaling $6,000,- 
000—Contract Secured Through 
Agency Manager Twomey 


AUTOMATICALLY INSURES 





What is believed to be the largest 
purely group insurance contract yet 
written was placed by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society on the lives of 
all employes of a Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of automobiles and 
wagons, of Detroit and South Bend. 
This group contract covers 12,000 em- 
ployes who will be insured for $500 
each, making a total insurance involved 
of $6,000,000. 

This is not optional insurance, as it 
covers all employes who are on the pay- 
roll of the corporation, except clerks 
and officers, at the time the policy goes 
into effect, the premiums being paid by 
the Studebaker Corporation. The en- 
tire group was accepted without other 
medical examination than that provid- 
ed by the Studebaker Corporation in the 
case of all employes. It is said that 
about 40 per cent. of the men are mid- 
dle-aged and could not pass the strict 
physical examination for the usual 
forms of life insurance. 

The Studebaker Corporatien has 
large plants at Detroit, South Bend, 
Ind., and Windsor, Canada. This im- 
portant contract was written through 
E. J. Twomey, agency manager of the 
Equitable Life at South Bend. 





LAUNCHES CONTEST FOR GAIN 





Equitable Life of lowa Plans to Get 
Into One Hundred Million Dollar 
Class 





The Equitable Life of Iowa, in its 
One Hundred Million Dollar Campaign, 
has devised a contest for all its agen- 
cies, to run the remaining five months 
of the year. 

Each agency has been furnished with 
a cartoon portraying a railroad train, 
the Equiowa One Hundred Million Un- 
limited, which is to start Aug. 2, to 
run over five divisions of track, occu- 
pying one month each, until it reaches 
One Hundred Million Town, where it 
is due on December 31. 


Each agent of the company, at the 
beginning of every division, will com- 
mence in the Hobo car at the front of 
the train and will progress backwards 
towards comfort and ease as rapidly as 
his production will permit. A marker 
on which is written the name of the 
agent, will be placed over the car in 
which he is riding, so that his progress 
may be noted throughout the month 
and the different degrees of comfort 
from the Hobo car to the General 
Agents’ Special will mark his ability as 
a producing agent. 

Each month of 1915 has shown a 
very material gain over the correspond- 
ing month in 1914 and the company is 
very sanguine about entering the One 
Hundred Million Dollar Company class 
before the end of 1915. 





GETS VERDICT AGAINST AMICABLE 





Texas Co. and Its Officers Defendants 
In Libel Suit by Former Medical 
Director 





A judgment has been _ returned 
against the Amicable Life of Waco, 
Texas, for $8,000 in favor of Dr. G. B. 
Foscue, former medical director of the 
Company, who sued the Company and 
its officers for $60,000 damages. 

Dr. Foscue claimed that A. R. Rob- 
erts, president of the Amicable Life, 
and A. R. Wilson, secretary, circulated 
letters. containing alleged libelous state- 
ments concerning him. This occurred 
in 1913 and the early part of 1914. The 
defendants admitted the writing and 
circulation of the letters placed in evi- 
dence and the decision was made upon 
the statements contained in them. 


Enthusiastic Gathering Presided Over 
By Fred E. Coe of Mohawk—Home 
Office Men Present 





The quarterly meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Equitable Agents’ Association was 
held at the home of Agency Manager 
H. J. Wheeler, Watertown, last week. 
Representatives were present from the 
Watertown, Utica, Canandaigua, Roch- 
ester and Syracuse agencies. The at- 
tendance, all told, was forty-seven. Fred 
E. Coe of Mohawk, president of the as- 
sociation, was in charge of the meet- 
ing. City Attorney H. L. Hooker was 
present to represent the city and de- 
livered an address of welcome follow- 
ing the luncheon which was held at the 
New Woodruff Hotel. It was an- 
nounced that J. P. Doyle, P. J. Flanagan 
and C. S. Adams were the winners of 
prizes offered by the executive com- 
mittee on business produced during the 
first half of the year. The agency 
managers will offer similar prizes for 
the second half of the year, the winners 
to be the leaders in volume, premiums 
paid and number of lives insured during 
that period. 

Inspector of Agencies York was on 
hand from the home office and delivered 
a stirring address. Among other things 
he mentioned the “I Can and I Will” 
Club, and twenty-one representatives 
spontaneously agreed to enroll. The 
suggestion by Agency Manager Wheeler 
to make the week of July 25 one of 
special effort in honor-of Mr. York 
(who is a native of Jefferson County, 
N. Y.), resulted in applications totaling 
more than $50,000. 

Agency Supervisor George E. Brain- 
ard and others made informal remarks. 
Telegrams of greeting were received 
from Superintendent of Agencies Tay- 
lor and Agency Manager Adams of Buf- 
falo. Miss Randolph of the Buffalo 
agency was present. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Wheeler, an automobile trip 
about the city was enjoyed. 





ILLLINOIS LIFE’S CLUB YEAR 





Fred W. Weston Wins Presidency by 
Writing Greatest Volume and 
Number of Policies 





The Illinois Life closed its club year 
for the $100,000 club on July 31, witn a 
large volume of business. The offices 
of president and second vice-president 
are determined by volume, the first and 
third vice-presidents being determined 
by the number of applications paid-for. 
I< happens this year that Fred W. Wes- 
ton, of Michigan, who has earned the 
presidency by writing the largest 
amount of paid-for business, also has to 
his credit the greatest number of poli- 
cies. In the twelve months he paid for 
insurance on the lives of 209 persons. 

The first vice-president for the ensu- 
ing year is George H. Millage, of Mich- 
igan, who paid for the second largest 
number of policies. Harold Dyrenforth 
of Chicago is second vice-president; 
xerald R. Bass, Chicago, third vice- 
president, and K. B. Korrady, secre- 
tary. 





WILL ENLARGE ITS HOME OFFICE 


Pacific Mutual to Spend $200,000 on 
Addition—Modern Fireproof 
Structure 





The rapid growth of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life has necessitated doubling the 
size of its home office building in Los 
Angeles. The Company expects to 
spend at least $200,000 in an addition 
to its present building at the corner of 
Oliver and Sixth streets. This was 
built in 1908 at a cost of $350,000, and 
was one of the most beautiful struc- 
tures in the city. 

The building will be of the latest 
modern construction, wholly fireproof 
and of unusual beauty in its architectu- 
ral features, 


liberal and prompt settlement of con- 
tractual obligations in the various 
other departments of business trans- 
acted. There is no quibbling as re- 
gards settlements under Travelers’ 
policies. In the Titanic disaster and 
the Lusitania, the company cut the 
strings of formality and rendered ma- 
terial assistance in settling claims on 
policyholders known to have been on 
board. The action of the company in 
deciding that a taxi was a public con- 
veyance within the meaning of the 
term providing for double benefits in 
its personal accident policy, even 
though it cost $116,000 to do so, has 
been heralded throughout the country. 
It is unquestionably an element of 
strength and advantage in canvassing 
for business. 





WELLS AGENCY MAKES INCREASES 

When energy and enthusiasm are 
coupled with systematic work there is 
no such thing as a “Dull Summer 
Month” and this has been demonstrat- 
ed for three years past by the Graham 
C. Wells Agency of The Provident Life 
& Trust Company. On July 27 this 
agency passed its best entire month’s 
previous record by 18 per cent. Only 
5% per cent. of the total business is 
on the temporary or term plan, leav- 
ing 95 per cent. on substantial plans 
which mature to the insured in older 
age. 

Geo. W. Ryan, supervisor of agents, 
has just returned from his July vaca- 
tion and is again in the thick of busi- 
ness. Mr. Ryan produced business each 
week during his three weeks’ vacation. 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses, ”” 

“*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


““The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision."’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








Life Insurance and Texas 








Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. We want ten or a dozen more good field 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


Address— 


DALLAS, TEXAS 











Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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- THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Is It the Oldest Company? 


AN’ analysis of the contract used by the parent organization 

of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund shows that it was in 
effect an assessment body, with very indefinite stipulations as to 
the benefits or the beneficiaries. 











—— 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia is the only instance in 
this country of success attained in 
building up a life insurance business 
virtually without the aid of soliciting 
agents. We say virtually, for the com- 
pany does employ a few agents in one 
or two States, but the bulk of its new 
insurance each year is secured through 
direct application by the insurant to 
the home office. It has attained mod- 
erate success in this respect, where 
others have failed, by confining its busi- 
ness to a single class, clergymen, most- 
ly of the Presbyterian faith. Its ex- 
penses are very low, and in this way 
it is enabled to furnish legal reserve 
protection at lower net cost than any 
other company, mutual or stock, in this 
or any other country. Its policyhold- 
ers, all clergymen, frequently meet 
others of the cloth at ministerial gath- 
erings and on other occasions, and na- 
turally the conversation turns upon the 
subject of life insurance, for all clergy- 
men insure. Thus the advantages of- 
fered by the “preachers’ own” com- 
pany lead others to apply for protec- 
tion directly to the home office. 

There is a popular impression, ap- 
parently encouraged, if not authorized, 
by home office officials, that this is 
the oldest legal reserve life insurance 
company in America. This claim is 
based upon the fact that the company 
is the lineal successor of a church 
benevolent society incorporated in 
1759, which was known by the name of 
the “Corporation for the Relief of Poor 
and Distressed Presbyterian Ministers, 
and of Poor and Distressed Widows 
and Children of Presbyterian Minis- 
ters.” This corporation was merely 
such a “preachers’ aid society” as is 
Maintained by most denominations, 
and was in no sense a life insurance 
company, with adequate premiums sci- 
entifically computed and backed up 
with mathematical reserves. The cor- 
poration did, however, enter into con- 
tracts with individuals to provide sur- 
vivorship annuities for their depen4- 
ents, but such contracts were of the 
crudest character, impossible of ful- 
fillment, unless by the aid of voluntary 
contributions from outside parties, not 
always obtainable. In illustration the 
company has recently made public a 
copy of one of these contracts, said to 
have been issued in 1761, which reads 
as follows: 


Original Form of Contract 
Province of Pennsylvania, 

THIS INDENTURE made this twenty- 
second day of May, in e year of 
our Lord, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-one, BETWEEN Francis 
Alison of Philadel hia, in the County 
of Philadelphia, inister of the Gos- 
pel, of the one part, and the Corpora- 
tion for Relief of poor and distressed 
Presbyterian Ministers, and of the 
poor and distressed Widows and Chil- 
dren of Presbyterian Ministers, of the 
other part: WITNESSETH, That the 
said Francis Alison for and in con- 
sideration of the covenants and agree- 
ments hereinafter mentioned, on the 
part and behalf of the said corpora- 
tion, to be kept, rformed and _ ful- 
filled, and of the benefits and advan- 
tages thereby to arise and accrue to 
the widow and children of the said 
Francis Alison after his decease; and 
for divers other good considerations 
him thereto moving, doth covenant, 
Promise, grant and agree to and with 
the sai Corporation for the Relief 
of poor and distressed Presbyterian Min- 
isters, and of the poor and distressed 
widows and children of Presbyterian 
Ministers, by these Presents, in Man- 
ner and Form following; That is to 
Say, that he, the said Francis Alison 
shall and will during the Term of his 
natural Life, yearly, and every Year, 
Pay, or cause to paid on the twenty- 
second day of May in each Year, the 
Annuity or Sum of six pounds,’ cur- 
rent Money of the Province of Penn- 
Sylvania, to the said Corporation and 

eir Successors, or their Order; Where- 
= Ge first Payment was made on = 

enty-secon y ; And - 
ther, ‘That on the Marriage ‘of the said 








Francis Alison, and as often as he 
shall marry, the said Francis Alison 
shall and will on every such Marriage, 
ay, or cause to be paid unto the said 
rporation, and their successors, the 
Sum of six Pounds over and above 
the said Annuity. And the said Cor- 
poration, for themselves and their Suc- 
cessors, do covenant, Pgs grant, 
and agree to and with the said Francis 
Alison, his Heirs, Executors, Admin- 
istrators, by these Presents, That- if 
the said Francis Alison shall well and 
faithfully fulfill and perform his cove- 
nant aforesaid by paying, or_ causing 
to be paid yearly and every Year, at 
the Day and Times above mentioned 
duing his natural Life, the said An- 
nuity or Sum of six of the said Cor- 
poration, their Successors, or Order, ac- 
cording to the true Intent and Mean- 
ing of these Presents; then, and in such 
Case, but not otherwise, the said Cor- 
noration and their Successors, shall 
and will yearly and every Year, from 
and after the decease of the said 
Francis Alison, well and truly pay 
or cause to be paid to the Widow and 
Children, or idow, or Children (if 
any) of the said Francis Alison, the 
Annuity or Sum of twenty-one pounds 
current Money aforesaid, during the 
Term, in the Proportions, and in the 
Manner and Form as is expressed and 
particularly mentioned and set forth in 
a Plan of Agreement between said Cor- 
poration, and the annual Contributors, 
which for this Purpose is to these 
Presents annexed. ; 
In Witness Whereof, the Corporation 
for Relief of poor and distressed Pres- 
byterian Ministers, and of the poor and 
distressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers, have put their 
common Seal to these Presents, the 
Day and Year first above written. 


Will. Humphreys, 
Treasurer. 


To the casual reader the foregoing 
document might appear to be indeed 
a life insurance policy. In this par- 
ticular instance there is a contract 
under which Francis Alison binds him- 
self to pay an annual premium of six 
pounds during his life, and an addi- 
tional six pounds (presumably payable 
only once), upon the event of any mar- 
riage which he may contract. The 
corporation on its part promises to 
pay twenty-one pounds every year after 
the decease of the said Alison. There 
is no statement during how long a 
period that yearly annuity is to be 
kept up. “Every year after the death 
of the said Alison” would seem to 
bind the corporation to pay the annu- 
ity every year eternally, but it may be 
assumed that the purpose was to pay 
only so long as the widow, or any child 
of the deceased, might continue to 
live. Any one will realize that this is 
an unsafe proposition as well as an 
uncertain one. The deceased might, 
for example, leave a widow, a young 
woman, who might survive him 40 or 
50 years or more. He might leave 


several children, young children per- | 


haps, some one of whom might sur- 
vive him for sixty, eighty, or even 
ninety years. So long as there was a 
widow or any child remaining, it would 
seem that the corporation was pledged 
to pay the annuity. Obviously, the 
amount which it thus became liable 
to pay would have varied greatly ac- 
cording to the age of the widow and 
the number and ages of any children 
that the deceased might leave. 


An Assessment Proposition 

This is the crudest sort of an “as- 
sessment” proposition—pure guess 
work. The scientific method would 
have been to collect a premium during 
the life of the said Alison proportion- 
ate, not only to his own age, but also 
to the ages of the wife and children 
at the time the contract was made. If 
Alison and his wife were young at the 
time, and if the wife was to be the 
only beneficiary, then a fixed premium 
could be charged which would be ade- 
quate to warrant the promise to pay 
a fixed annuity to his widow after his 
death, since a calculation could be 
made based upon the probabilities of 
living as to both the insured and his 
beneficiary; but no calculation could 
be made as to how long this specific 
income would be payable to a child 
yet unborn, or to a future wife whose 
age was not yet known and could not 
yet be ascertained. 

Apparently the insured in this case 
was unmarried at the date when the 
contract was issued. Under this con- 
tract he might later have married a 
young wife of 20, or a still younger 
woman, and after paying a few premi- 
ums, might have died leaving several 
small children. In that event, the cor- 
poration would have been pledged to 
pay the annuity of 21 pounds so long 
as any one of these was living, in all 
probability for fifty or sixty years. 

To call such a contract a life insur- 
ance policy is the acme of absurdity. 
It is clear that the contract was im- 
practicable, and under many circum- 
stances would have been impossible, 
of fulfillment. As a matter of fact the 
early policies or agreements of the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, or its 
predecessors, were in the nature of “as- 
sessment” contracts, impossible of cer- 
tain fulfillment, and hence in many 
cases not fulfilled. The original organ- 
ization had a checkered career during 
its early years. It was reorganized 
several times under different names, 
each society, however, being the legiti- 
mate successor of the earlier organiza- 
tion. As time went on, the society col- 
lected funds from benevolently dis- 
posed persons in various amounts, and 
it continued to pay such annuities as 
the state of its exchequer would permit 
during the many doubtful years of its 
first century. During that time it never 
pretended to maintain a mathematical 
reserve adequate to the fulfillment of 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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and PROSPEROUS WEST. 





IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 





THE 


First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 


tract. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Dec. 31, 
on ere $70,163,011.03 
LAGRMEES 0c cccces 65,159,426.58 
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EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 
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The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth ennual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$120,893,433 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts 
256 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
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still further reduced by 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 











D. C. MacEwen, 

Making gives some valu- 
Selection able information 
of Risks in an interesting 


talk in the Pacific 
Mutual News in which he says: 

“The agent who is writing his busi- 
ness with the future in view, always 
keeps foremost in his mind the selec- 
tion of choice risks—men who will 
prove persistent premium payers and 
who will reflect with credit upon the 
agent’s underwriting ability. 

“There are many persons who are 
not desirable from standpoints other 
than physical. It may be difficult to 
point out any well defined reasons for 
their undesirability, general character 
being the determining factor. The 
agent knows certain men whom he 
does not care to consider as prospects. 
A man may attend strictly to business 
during the working hours of the day 
and yet spend his leisure hours in 
such a way as to make him an objec- 
tionable insurance risk. 

“The company should not be asked 
to assume liability on persons known 
to be reckless and questionable in 
their private lives. ‘Joy-rides,’ with 
the inevitable fatal wreck, are serious 
menace to the companies from an ac- 
cident standpoint and fast living from 
a health standpoint. A man cannot 
burn the candle at both ends and ex- 
pect to escape for long the just penalty 
imposed by nature. Many people who 
are prominent in the business and 
professional world and command excel- 
lent incomes, lead a private life which 
makes them undesirable insurance 
prospects. 

“Dissolute and reckless persons are, 
of course, off the list of eligibles as are 
those who habitually and excessively 
use intoxicants or narcotics or who 
are known as careless, quarrelsome or 
as gamblers. The use of liquor has its 
bearing on the accident and health 
risk to a marked degree. Persons ad- 
dicted to the excessive and habitual 
use of liquor, either by daily drinking 
a small quantity or periodically becom- 
ing intoxicated, are not insurable 
risks. Disability in such persons  oc- 
casioned, either by accident or illness 
is prolonged and a slight injury may 
result fatally. Drug users are not 
insurable. 

“Important clues may be gathered 
from a man’s general appearance and 
his manner of carrying himself. A 
slovenly uncertain gait may be a sign 
of uninsurability, while some men 
make poor risks because they are 
clumsy and awkward. 

“There are many persons who can- 
not walk across the floor without trip- 
ping over a rug or knocking against a 
chair. The claim files disclose _in- 
stance after instance where the com- 
pany has paid three or more claims 
presented by one policyholder for such 
accidents as ‘Tripped over a rug,’ 
‘Stumbled while stepping up curb,’ 
‘Knocked head against open door,’ etc. 
It is true that we are all exposed to 
these mishaps, but with some men get- 
ting hurt through their own careless- 
ness or awkwardness is an every week 
occurrence. They simply do not know 
what to do with their hands and feet 
and are continually stumbling or run- 
ning into something. Such men are 
‘chronic unfortunates’ and this fact 
makes them poor accident risks. 

“The foregoing deals with physical 
and moral characteristics which can be 
detected without the prospect’s knowl- 
ing that he is under the agent’s ob- 
servation. There are other important 
features bearing on insurability which 
will perhaps take a few minutes of 
conversation, or even answers to ques- 
tions in the application, to bring to 
light. 

“In the early stages of conversation 
a total or partial loss of hearing 


makes itself known. Persons so un- 
fortunately afflicted are not proper 
risks for insurance and should not be 
solicited. The impairment places them 
in the uninsurable class. 

“Strange as it may seem at first 
thought, loss of the sense of smell has 
an important bearing upon the insur- 
ability of a risk and where it is known 
that this power is lacking, the risk 
should not be solicited. It has been 
found frequently that the victims of 
gas asphyxiation or suffocation from 
smoke were persons who had no sense 
of smell and hence were unable to 
detect the approaching danger until 
too late.” 


* * * 
R. R. Ferguson of 
Citing a the Prudential 
Peculiar contributes to The 
Paradox Record an _inter- 


esting article in 
which he says: 

There is seemingly an unlimited 
quantity of a certain commodity for 
sale and an unlimited number of men 
anxious to sell it. Any one might 
think, such being the case, that the 
only thing needed with which to get 
any desired quantity of it is money. 

But it isn’t. 

You may have oodles of money— 
money enough to buy diamonds, limou- 
sines, mansions, or anything else you 
want—and yet not be able to secure 
even a small quantity of this elusive 
thing, notwithstanding that salesmen 
are clamoring to get to you. 

Unless your health and habits are 
about right, and, note this, your fam- 
ily record and surroundings are favor- 
able, your money can’t buy it, nor can 
influential friends secure it for you. 

Ah, yes! you have guessed right! 

Its name is “Life Insurance.” 

It is the cushion which softens the 
sudden, crushing blow of calamity; 

It is the shield that averts disaster; 

It is the maintenance of mothers and 
of babes left fatherless; 

It is the comfort of old age; 

It is a marvelous machine which 
works for you while you sleep and 
continues your work after you are 
dead; 

it is a host of wonderful things in 
a wonderful age, made possible by the 
co-operation of many earnest men who 
work and women who save. 

And it must be secured when there 
seems to be no immediate need of it, 
for those who wait until the need is 
apparent can not get it. 

Therefore, it behooves You to get 
all you can of it while you may and to 
avoid the pathetic disappointment of 
feeling the coming need and finding 
the gates closed and barred. 

To those who get it, it pays profit 
in money, in relief from care, in quiet 
satisfaction, and in a calming sense 
of security. 

Love of Ease lures you with “Wait 


awhile.” Wisdom prods “ACT NOW!” 
* + * 

The profession of 

Calling life insurance is 
Attracts to-day attracting 

Big Men the highest type 

of successful busi- 

ness man. As J. L. Collins of the 


Pacific Mutual Life says: 

“With the position of the agent and 
his importance to the company and 
the community established, it is not 
surprising now that the business is 
attracting the high grade man. In 





SIMPLICITY 


By Charles E. Cawl 











Simplicity is one of nature’s richest 
charms. To be simple is to be con- 
vincing. Because of this fact we are 
all striving for this end and yet what 
a labor we make of it. We life insur- 
ance men above all others should be 
simple, plain and direct. This will en- 
able us to lay our subject before the 
applicant in the most telling and ef- 
fective manner. 

We have all heard it suggested that 
some learned men impair their great- 
est usefulness by being too technical. 
Let us take heed and not miss oppor- 
tunities by submitting lengthy com- 
parisons, intricate analyses and talk- 
ing over the heads of prospects. Our 
fund of insurance knowledge should aid 
us in making the simplest, plainest and 
most direct statement of the case so 
that “he who runs may read.” 

There is no other subject so human 
as life insurance. Everybody is inter- 
ested in it and wants to understand 
it. To be successful we must know 
our subject and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature. To get this 
knowledge we must live close to men. 

Before going to a prospect we should 
endeavor to learn all about him and 
his circumstances and should plan just 
what we are going to sell to him. We 
all agree that it is much easier to sell 
to a man whose circumstances we are 
familiar with than one regarding whom 
we know absolutely nothing. Then why 
not secure the complete information 








young men who are qualified to prac- 
tice law, three who have studied med- 
icine and several others who are uni- 
versity graduates. Many of our suc- 
cessful men have not had the advan- 
tage of a college education, but those 
who have had are men who recognized 
the opportunity for advancement in 
the field work and appreciated its in- 
dependence. To the man who possess- 
es a grammar school education and a 
capacity for work, the insurance busi- 
ness offers a golden opportunity and 
requires no investment of capital. 

“The writer is well acquainted with 
a merchant in this city who, last year, 
did a gross business amounting to 
$300,000, and whose net profits at the 
end of the year came to a few dol- 
lars less than $3,000. Think of it, 
about 1 per cent.! There are hun- 
dreds of agents in this country who 
did at least that well or better last 
year without the worry attendant to 
a business which required expensive 
store space, a large stock of merchan- 
dise, many clerks and other help, as 
well as an expensive delivery system 
and credit arrangements which de- 
manded most careful watching. 

“The successful life insurance solic- 
itor is the most envied man in busi- 
ness to-day. He has more independ- 
ence and less cares. Every company 
welcomes him with open arms. He is 
recognized as the life blood of every 
company’s existence. His policyhold- 
ers are his friends as well as his 
clients. His position in the business 


world is as well established as that of° 


the lawyer, the doctor or the bank- 
er. There is no taint to the commis- 
sions he earns. He is not urging the 
expenditure of money for perishable 
luxuries, but instead is promoting 
thrift. 

“His daily work is an appeal to the 
better instincts of his fellow-man and 
the evening of his existence is filled 
with pleasant memories of little chil- 





A COOD OPENING 
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dren clothed and fed through the pbusi- 
ness philanthropy of his life’s work; 
memories of boys educated for usefy] 
trades or professions and girls saved 
from child labor for the better mother. 
hood of a nation, all accomplished 
without the sting or humiliation of 
‘sweet charity.’ His spirit is soothed 
by the thankful prayers of widows and 
he is happy in the knowledge that his 
labors were indeed ‘a blessed blend 
of business and benevolence.’ ” 





ANSWERS 


The Life Underwriters News of Can- 


ada, gives some very apt answers to ob- 
jections of the assured, some of which 
follow: 

“I must pay my debts first.” 

“Thousands of hard-working men 
have said this to the neglect of life 
assurance. Perhaps they struggled 
hard and economized to pay for a farm 
or a home, and had it nearly paid for, 
but death took them cff, and that mort- 
gage that had to be foreclosed forced 
the property upon the market and sac- 
rificed it; and so the little all was 
lost! What a prize in such a case 
would even a small life policy have 
been! Such examples ought to be a 
warning to you. Because you are in 
debt you ought to be insured.” 





“IT cannot save $30.00 a year out of 
my income.” 

“Suppose I were to say to you, ‘Come 
out with me to-night; we will go and 
have dinner and attend the theatre,’ 
You would gladly go, and incidentally 
spend two or three dollars. And you 
would do that once a month, or much 
oftener, without thinking. Yet when I 
ask you to set aside $2.50 a month as 
a savings fund, and to create an es- 
tate of $1,000 immediately, you tell me 
you cannot do it.” 





“It costs too much.” 


“Yes! Life insurance, and every- 
thing else that is good, costs. What 
is it worth to you per year to know 
that your family was protected to the 
extent of $1,000 in case of your death? 
$15. All right; let it go at that. Take 
this $15 away from the premium of 
$35, and regard the difference of $20 
as an investment, and let us see what 
it will yield you. In twenty years you 
will invest $400, but the amount is 
paid in small instalments. We will 
return you $...... That means...... 


per cent. compound interest. Pretty 
goed investment, is it not?” 
“It does not cost at all. They money 


is not spent; it is saved. You simply 
deposit your money in a company safer 
than a bank, and they hold it on de 
posit, returning it to you at a given 
time, or in the advent of your death 
they pay your estate $1,000. It is the 
company that it costs, not you, espe 
cially if you should unfortunately die 
soon. 

“Would you for one minute consider 
the ‘cost’ if your loved ones were in 
great peril? No! You would rush 
in and risk your life without delay, 
and yet you will argue that the saving 
of a few cents per day for the protec- 
tion of those dear to you ‘costs too 
much.’” 





“I can’t afford so much at a time.” 

“The company has provided for that 
by. arranging for you to pay semi-an- 
nually.” 





“It is not a safe investment.” 

“In the nature of the case the great- 
est stability must attach to life insur- 
ance taken with responsible and con- 
servative companies. And then it is 
an historic fact that no investments 
whatever have proven more safe than 
those of life insurance.” 





“Life assurance is not a profitable 
investment.” 

“If that is so, how is it that thou- 
sands of the shrewdest business men 
in the country invest their funds this 
way? Examine a list of the names of 
those who are insured.” 
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WRITE BIG ORDINARY VOLUME 





Knickerbocker District of Metropolitan 
Makes Record—Other Sections 
High in Ordinary 





Considering the keen competition of 
the district offices of the industrial 
writing companies to turn in a large 
yolume of ordinary, the Knickerbocker 
district of the Metropolitan Life in 
New York City sets a great example 
for other districts to emulate. June 
is one of the months when there is 
sure to be a falling off in business, es- 
pecially ordinary, yet the Knicker- 
pocker men wrote $200,000 that month, 
and the high record for the year was 
made in May, when they rolled up a 
total of $367,100. 

That’s a great ordinary district, any- 
way, every month in the year. They 
put up over $152,000 in January, $163,- 
411 in February, and followed it up 
with $251,516 to clinch the quarter’s 
business. They placed nearly 140,000 
during April, and finished off their 
half-year’s total with $265,557 more or- 
dinary business placed and paid-for. 
Among the other districts that rolled 
up brilliant June records approaching 
$200,000 for the month, Kenwood, 
Norristown, San Francisco, Murray 
Hill and Stuyvesant Heights figured 
prominently; also Los Angeles North, 
Wilkes-Barre, Englewood, Milwaukee, 
Bay Ridge, Syracuse, Garfield and other 
staffs. 





WHY MONTHLY INCOME IS BETTER 





It’s More Than Just Life Insurance, 
Says Manager Mix—Advice 
to Agents 





“Life insurance is a good thing,” says 
R. J. Mix, manager for the Prudential 
at New York, “But monthly income 
protection is infinitely better.” To the 
statement that life insurance and 
monthly income protection are one and 
the same thing, he says: 

“Oh, no they’re not, not by a million 
miles! Up to a short time ago, I 
thought the same as you do. I thought 
that monthly income was just ‘life in- 
surance,’ but now I know better! Fact 
is I’m just beginning to understand 
what monthly income really means. 
I’m becoming saturated with the sub- 
ject! The more I study it, the more I 
think about it, the more firmly it takes 
possession of me, and I’m glad to say 
that I’ve at last reached the point 

-where I see the difference—the enor- 
mous difference—between just plain 
‘life insurance’ and monthly income 
protection. True it is that monthly in- 
come protection always means life in- 
surance but, unfortunately, it is not 
true that life insurance always means 
protection! 

“Prior to six or seven years ago, life 
insurance was the best thing in the 
world, and it’s still good, but since the 
birth of the monthly income idea, old- 
fashioned ‘life insurance’ must take 
the second place. Now I want to ask: 
‘Have you ever thoroughly grasped the 
truth of that big and wonderfully im- 
portant statement—has that truth ever 
sunk way down into your mind and 
stuck there until it has taken posses- 
sion of you?’ If it hasn’t, I ask you 
to think it over and think it over until 
you feel as I do about it—until monthly 
income protection becomes an obses- 
sion with you—until you belong to it in- 
Stead of it to you! I want to say to 
you, my friends, that nothing better 
could happen to you! I’d like to see 
every one of you reach the point where 
if a man asks you what is your voca- 
tion, you'll not tell him that you're a 
life insurance agent but that your busi- 
ness is ‘furnishing protection—the 
greatest thing in the world!’ 

“Why, it’s difficult to think of the 
money end of our business—the com- 
missions we make—when one is talking 
and selling protection—monthly income 
Protection! There’s so much genuine 
beneficence in it—so much real philan- 
thropy—that when it really takes hold 
of you, it makes you feel as though you 
couldn’t wait to explain it.” 





SELLING 20-PAYMENT LIFE 





Strong Points About This Form That 
Agent Can Present Effectively to 
His Prospect 





An agent of a prominent company 
recently asked one of the officers to 
give him a selling talk on the twenty- 
payment life contract. In response the 
latter said: 


“It would be difficult to give you a 
selling talk. To be effectively applic- 
able it should be largely based on con- 
sideration of the conditions of the in- 
dividual prospect. We will, however, 
give you the general points of argu- 
ment in connection with a participating 
contract of this kind. 


“Although a young man may have 
no dependents and no immediate need 
for life insurance, it will be extraordi- 
nary if he goes through twenty years 
without having a distinct need for it. 
By taking it at his present age he will 
secure lower cost and also enjoy the 
advantage of establishing a saving 
fund. The evidence of prudence and 
forethought furnished by his action 
will be appreciated by those with whom 
he has business relations and may be- 
come an influence in gaining the con- 
fidence and recognition of his 
employers. 


“It is fair to assume that the young 
man will marry in time. If his life 
insurance premiums have for some 
time been among his fixed charges he 
will find no difficulty in maintaining 
them. If, on the other hand, he waits 
until after marriage to take life insur- 
ance, it is highly probable that ex- 
pense, coming along with numerous 
unexpected demands on his purse, will 
be burdensome and, perhaps, impos- 
sible to meet. This is a situation 
which occurs in a majority of cases of 
early marriage. 


“Many young*>men have to forego 
promising business opportunities for 
lack of a little money which the pos- 
session of life insurance policies might 
have enabled them to obtain. At the 
end of twenty years the young man 
who carried a $10,000 Twenty Payment 
Life Policy and allowed his dividends 
to accumulate would be able to com- 
mand a substantial sum of money at a 
time when experience and judgment 
should enable him to employ it profit- 
ably. Or, suppose that he should de- 
cide that life insurance was of greater 
value to him. He would have a paid- 
up policy of $10,000. It is probable 
that not one man in 50,000 at the age 
of 45 can boast of an absolute un- 
shrinkable estate of $10,000. And this 
will yield an annual income from divi- 
dends which, in the event of his outliv- 
ing his expectation of life, will greatly 
decrease the net cost of his insurance 
investment. 


“These are the main considerations 
that should influence a young unmar- 
ried man to take life insurance. There 
are, of course, others of a secondary 
character, such as the disability protec- 
tion, that can be advanced. In the ma- 
jority of such cases a Combination Pol- 
icy will prove attractive.” 





PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
(Continued from page 5.) 


a definite contract, and depended large- 
ly upon voluntary contributions of 
benevolent persons to enable it to care 
for the beneficiaries of its members. 
It was not until long after several 
prominent existing companies had be- 
gun business that the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund adopted scientific pre- 
miums and began the accumulation of 
a mathematical reserve sufficient to en- 
able it to fulfill definite contracts. The 
organization itself cannot give the ex- 
act date when it began to issue regu- 
lar contracts of life insurance based 
upon adequate rates and mathematical 
reserves. It began reporting to the 
insurance department, however, in 
1875, at which time, according to the 
Year Book, it had assets of $114,286 
and a surplus of $47,107. 
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The Gompany By the Pol 
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The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 
626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 

$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 
Assets 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Imsurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
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CHARLES H. COFFIN 

The increased responsibilities which 
the managing underwriter of a fire in- 
surance company must be prepared to 
assume under conditions prevailing 
to-day, have made presidential timber 
very scarce. A company that expects 
to maintain its position in the under- 
writing world, or hopes to improve it, 
is under the necessity of securing the 
services of a man who has peculiar and 
varied talents, in addition to a full and 
ripe experience in underwriting. 

Such men are scarce in any business. 
They are especially scarce in fire insur- 
ance, perhaps, because the demands 
are greater. A company seeking such 
a man will find that he is already very 
securely placed at or near the top of 
some other company. Furthermore, 
there is apt to be quite a little compe- 
tition from the outside to secure the 
services of a man of this calibre and 
because of all of these difficulties, the 
company that manages to win over an 
underwriter of conspicuous efficiency, 
deserves to be doubly congratulated. 





It became known last week that 
Charles H. Coffin, vice-president of the 
German-American Insurance Company 
would, some time before the close of 
the year, head the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of New York. Mr. Cof- 
fin’s standing in the insurance frater- 
nity is perhaps best indicated in the 
general and unanimous expressions of 
approval with which the news was re- 
eeived. And the Niagara Fire is to be 
doubly congratulated. 


Mr. Coffin needs no sponsor; nor 
does he need a eulogist. When the 
news of his appointment was publish- 
ed, Mr. Coffin received, along with a 
vast quantity of congratulatory com- 
munications, offers of “write-ups” and 
publicity, totaling not less than two 
miles. He succumbed to neither. With 
a modesty that is genuine, character- 
istic and winning, he pointed out to the 
tempters that a fire insurance company 
is bigger than any individual. 

Mr. Coffin will go to his new duties 
and enlarged responsibilities with the 
best wishes of the rank and the file 
in fire insurance. 





Morristown, N. J., has organized an 
auxiliary reserve volunteer service in 
connection with its paid fire depart- 
ment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Theodore E. Gaty, secretary of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, has 
made a very careful study of the sub- 
ject of unemployment insurance, the 
results of which are given in an arti- 
cle in this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. Superficially, it would seem 
to the average person, that nothing was 
more easily ascertained and even 
proved, than the fact or condition of 
unemployment, not excepting death it- 
self. Yet in enumerating the reasons 
for the failure of all past attempts to 
formulate a system of unemployment 
insurance, Mr. Gaty puts first the lack 
of any satisfactory test of unemploy- 
ment. The difficulty lies in determin- 
ing the impossibility of finding em- 
ployment, as there is no conclusive 
means of establishing the fact. 

Mr. Gaty reaches the conclusion that 
it would be impossible for any one 
company to write successfully this 
class of insurance under any condi- 
tions. He seems to be uncertain as to 
the success of even a combination of 
companies in this direction. “It might 
be possible,” says Mr. Gaty, “for a 
large group of strong liability insur- 
ance companies to transact this class 
of insurance under a compulsory law, 
provided that the State, the employers, 
and the employes co-operate.” 

In view of the fact that in no country 
has private enterprise succeeded in 
launching unemployment insurance, 
there would seem to be small prospect 
of developments along this line. 





MEDDLING 

The proposition made before the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Albany, to 
combine the Banking and the Insurance 
departments in New York State, is the 
worst kind of meddling. Any one who 
has given the slightest attention to 
State insurance supervision knows that 
these two departments both suffer 
when brought together under one head. 

New Jersey has a combined depart- 
ment, and it is significant that this is 
the only prominent Eastern State that 
is not actively identified with the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and the important activi- 
ties of that body. New Jersey has some 
admirable insurance laws that might 
serve as models elsewhere, but the 
State has contributed little toward solv- 
ing the problems of supervision, be- 
cause the insurance division is over- 
shadowed by the banking department. 

New York has to-day one of the best 
organized and most efficient depart- 
ments in the country. It cannot be im- 
proved by meddling. 





W. J. Powell, of the Edward A. 
Woods Agency, of the Equitable Life 
at Pittsburgh, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Quarter-Million Club of the 
Equitable at the recent convention at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., has qualified for 
the club every year since it was start- 
ed. Last year Mr. Powell paid for 
$354,595 and in the seven months of 
1915 he has more than qualified for the 
Club by paying for $251,750. Mr. Powell 
became associated with the Edward A. 
Woods Agency fourteen years ago in a 
clerical capacity. Each year has re- 
corded substantial advances in his 
business, until last month when he 
led the entire agency force of the 
Society. 





The Human Side of Insurance 











K. J. GUHNE. 


Karl J. Guhne of the firm of Guhne 
& Barnes, general agents of the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
at St. Louis, Mo., started his business 
life at the age of fifteen with the Tier- 
nan-Havens Printing Company of Kan- 
sas City, later going to St. Louis as 
salesman for the Buxton & Skinner 
Printing & Stationery Company. He 
was with that firm more than ten years, 
and was always one of the leaders 
among their sales force. Mr. Guhne 
took up life insurance work in June, 
1913, as special agent for the Home 
Life at the St. Louis office. Since his 
first six months in the business he has 
ranked as one of the Company’s largest 
producers. In the spring of 1914 he 
was appointed supervisor of agents, 
and in July, 1915, was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the St. Louis office with 
Mr. Barnes.—Western Insurance Review. 
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Charles H. Post, United States man- 
ager of the Caledonian Insurance Com- 
pany of Edinburgh, spends his spare 
time during the summer at his country 
place in Sullivan County, New York. 
There he has a spacious farm with a 
large frontage on a lake where he finds 
his favorite diversion in the expert 
manipulation of the fishing rod. Near 
the lake running through the farm is 
a stream which abounds with tempting 
trout, Mr. Post’s favorite fish. His 
keenness has not, however, been con- 
fined to fishing, as his enviable record 
shows. Starting out as a boy of six- 
teen with the Orange Judd & Co., in 
New York, he has made a name for 
himself in the forty-three years he has 
been in the insurance business. 

In 1878 he became a special agent 
for the Continental Insurance Compa- 
ny, after having served in the Neafie 
& Terwilliger agency for some time. 
In 1884 he became manager for New 
York and the vicinity of the Washing- 
ton Fire and Marine Insurance, of 
Boston. When the business of this 
Company was re-insured in 1888 by the 
Niagara, he was appointed agency 
manager of the Niagara. Later he was 
made one of the secretaries. It was 
from this office that he went to the 
Caledonian as manager. In 1898, Mr. 
Post, assuming under his charge the 
Pacific Coast department of the Com- 
pany, was given control of the entire 
United States business of the Cale- 
donian. * ¢ «& 


Mayor George M. Sandt, of Red Bank, 
N. J., has received his appointment as 
general agent of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company for Monmouth 


Ceunty for all lines. 














GEO. BARNES. 


George Barnes, of the firm of Guhne 
& Barnes, genera] agents of the St. 
Louis office of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, has been in the 
life insurance business about two and 
a half years, all of which time has been 
spent in his present connection. Mr. 
Barnes began his business career with 
the Buxton & Skinner Printing and 
Stationery Company, following his grad- 
uation from Washington University in 
1905. He was with Buxton & Skinner 
for nearly eight years, working in near- 
ly all departments of the business. He 
entered life insurance work in Febru- 
ary, 1913, believing that the business 
offered maximum opportunities to the 
man who could make good. Mr. Barnes 
started out as a special agent for the 
Home Life and in the spring of 1914 
was appointed supervisor of agents for 
the St. Louis office. He was appointed 
general agent with Mr. Guhne for the 
Home Life in St. Louis on July 31. 
—Western Insurance Review. 
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W. G. Stone, special agent, Law, 
Union & Rock; Alex. Bates, special 
agent, New York Underwriters Agency, 
and Joseph H. Mayers, special agent, 
Niagara Fire, having been sojourning in 
little old Manhattan for a few moons. 
Reason—passing business—during ab- 
sence of department heads from home 
offices on vacations. 

s ss 


Frederick F. Taylor, fifth vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, and at 
one time head of the Company’s San 
Francisco office, is preparing to visit 
the Pacific Coast and the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. This will be Mr. 
Taylor’s second trip to the Coast since 
the earthquake of 1906. 

* a * 


Secretary William Alexander and 
William E. Taylor, superintendent of 
agents of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, left California for New 
York via the Panama Canal this week. 
Both were at Santa Barbara attending 
the gathering of Equitable field stars. 

es ¢s 


Due to a typographical error in last 
week’s issue, the following announce- 
ment became rather involved: 

William F. Murphy, special agent of 
the Casualty Company of America, be- 
came the father of a nine pound boy 
last week who is now William F., Jr. 
Mr. Murphy after a four and a half 
years service with Gordon, Roberts & 
Company, connected with the Casualty 
Company of America in October, 1914, 
and was married in July of the same 
year. 
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WRITE AUTOS IN NEW JERSEY 


MANY SUBTERFUGES ARE USED 

Harrison Law, Secretary of Brokers 

Association, Charges “Tricks” in 
New York Cars Writing 











Considerable interest is felt in con- 
nection with the new arrangement of 
automobile rates in Greater New York 
as to what extent the Seven-months’ 
Warranty, which is to be attached to 
all policies issued outside of the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Kings and 
Queens and in the adjacent counties of 
New Jersey and Connecticut, as to 
whether the companies will live strict- 
ly up to the proviso of attaching and 
not waiving this clause. Many sub- 
terfuges of late have been resorted 
to in order to get a reduced rate for 
automobile owners of New York City. 


One agency, it is said, as an induce- 
ment for lower rates, has through the 
medium of club membership secured 
policies at out of town rates, having 
these pclicies issued or countersigned 
by an agent elsewhere than in New 
York City, and the company then waiv- 
ing the Warranty. It is pointed out 
that the harm has been done in a great 
many instances—the policies have been 
secured and will stand for a year from 
the time they were issued. The waiv- 
ing of the clause is a violation of the 
general rules laid down by the Auto- 
mobile Committee, and should not have 
been done, but it was, it is claimed 
and considerable automobile business 
changed hands. 

Many other subterfuges were resort- 
ed to, one of which was in connection 
with the application which reads “Ad- 
dress of the Assured.” The question 
of what is the “Address of the As- 
sured” has often been brought up, and 
where the company could be induced 
to waive the Seven-months’ Warranty, 
an address for insurance purposes was 
given, as, for instance, a large plant 
located in New York City might have 
an officer who would reside in a loca- 
tion where the automobile rates were 
lower than in New York City. In that 
case, that “Address of the Assured” 
was used. The question arose as to 
whether that was not a breach of war- 
ranty, aud whether the company could 
not deny liability. ‘Another proposi- 
tion recently produced was where a 
property owner in a location other than 
in New York City, while the property 
might be tenant property, would be 
used as the “Address of the Assured,” 
and with the Seven-months’ Warranty 
waived, the policy would become a gen- 
eral floater policy on automobiles, ir- 
respective of where it was kept. 


Law Blames Companies 


When Harrison Law, secretary of 
the Brokers Association of New York 
City was asked concerning this he con- 
firmed the reports of the practices. 

“In a recent conversation with one 
of the underwriters of a fire company 
that was issuing policies from a New 
Jersey agency on automobiles in New 
York City,” said Mr. Law, “the ques- 
tion was asked of this underwriter if 
he would write a policy covering goods 
on trucks in New York City, or where 
the majority of the trucking done was 
in New York City, at a floater rate of 
the New Jersey or the New York City 
rate, and where he would write the 
policy from. He immediately stated 
that that was a New York City busi- 
hess, and should be written from New 
York City. He was then asked why 
he wrote the automobile business 
countersigned in New Jersey instead 
of New York City. He admitted that 
he should, and also that it was done 
that way to favor a certain New York 
City insurance man. Would it not be 
Well for the fire underwriters to also 
adopt 1 Seven-months’ Warranty, and 


(Continued on page 11.) 


Fire Insurance Department 


START NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 





Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc., Will 
Operate on Large Scale With 
Complete Equipment 





A combination of important business 
interests developed last week in the or- 
ganization of the new brokerage firm 
of Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc., of 60 
Broadway, New York City. It is com- 
posed of Nathan A. Smyth, lawyer, and 
former assistant district attorney, G. 
Foster Sanford, formerly of Frank B. 
Hall Co., and Sumner Gerard, lawyer 
and brother of Ambassador Gerard, 
United States Representative to Ger- 
many. G. M. Wynkoop, heretofore an 
independent broker, with offices at 91 
William street, has affiliated with 
Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc., and will 
devote special attention to the _ liabil- 
ity business. 

Lester C. Hebbard, who was connect- 
ed with R. A. Corroon & Co., and has 
of late been an independent broker, 
will be office manager of the firm in 
addition to which he will continue to 
handle his personal business. 

Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, Inc., con- 
trol the insurance schedules of the Sea- 
board Air Line, the Delaware & Hud- 
son R. R. and the Schenectady Rail- 
ways Company, in addition to which it 
has many large mercantile risks. The 
corporation has organized an efficient 
conps of engineers and inspectors and 
proposes to give a superior service to 
its clients. ‘ 





MOTORIZE PHILADELPHIA DEP’T. 





Tc Have the Most Modern Equipment 
in the World—Council Appro- 
priates $100,000 





At a conference of the city officials 
of Philadelphia recently, it was decid- 
ed immediately to equip the fire depart- 
ment with the most modern apparatus 
procurable. The City Council recently 
appropriated $100,000 for this purpose, 
and bids for additional apparatus will 
be called for next week. The motoriza- 
tion of the whole department is the ul- 
timate objective of the appropriation in 
addition to the minor improvements 
necessary for the efficiency of the de- 
partment. In drawing up the plans for 
the increased efficiency of the fire de- 
partment the city officials brought the 
Philadelphia Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers into consultation. 





SUES MUTUALS ON LOSS 

The Textile Mutual Fire of Schuyl- 
kill Haven, the Sterling Mutual Fire, 
the Lunghan Mutual Fire of Franklin 
County, the Farmers Mutual of Lancas- 
ter, and the Steelton Mutual Fire of 
Steelton, all of Pennsylvania, are being 
sued by the Reichart Cleaning and 
Dyeing Company and others involved 
in a loss amounting to $10,000, which 
— carried in the above-named mu- 
tuals. 





WANT TEUTONIA AND CITY FIRE 

Reports from Pittsburgh state that 
the same interests that are said to have 
been negotiating for the purchase of 
the Teutonia Fire of Allegheny have 
made an offer for the City Insurance 
Company also. 





T. C. Roche, who has been connected 
with the home office of the Connecticut 
Fire for twenty years, has resigned and 
will return to Chicago where he form- 
erly resided. 





Freehold, N. J., has purchased a new 
auto chemical fire engine from the 
American-La France Co. This will add 
greatly to the protection of the city and 
involve an expenditure of about $6,000. 





W. S. Riviere, general agent of the 
Casualty Company of America, in Pitts- 
burg, visited the home office of the 
company this week. 
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WRITING USE AND OCCUPANCY 
(Continued from page 1) 





especially in connection with retail 
mercantiles. 
A well known underwriter, when 


asked to define what Use and Occu- 
pany insurance is intend<d to cover and 
how to determine the amount of insur- 
ance to be carried, stated that it is in- 
tended to indemnify the assured for 
loss Or damage sustained by reason of 
fire interrupting the production of 
goods, or so damaging his plant as to 
diminish the possibility of producing 
goods to its full capacity. His method 
of determining the amount of insur- 
ance to be carried is to total up the 
fixed charges to be incurred whether or 
not the plant is running, such as inter- 
est on bonds, wages of superintendent 
or such skilled help as could not be 
laid off in case of a temporary shut- 
down; taxes, royalties for machinery 
or processes which are payable wheth- 
er operated or not; loss under con- 
tracts; cost of lighting, heating, at- 
tendance and general maintenance con- 
sistent with a condition of idleness, 
and any other yearly contracts neces- 
sary to the plant; other consistent spe- 
cial items of expense or indebtedness 
which cannot be escaped during a tem- 
porary suspension, together with prof- 
its which would—or might reasonably 
—have been earned had the plant been 
in operation. 

Features of Recommended Forms 

The Uniformity Committee covers 
the above in the following language, 
making it a part of the form itself: 

“It is understood and agreed that the 
term ‘use and occupancy,’ as herein 
used, shall be construed to mean net 
profits; general maintenance, to the 
extent of taxes, interest on bond or 
mortgage indebtedness, heating and 


lighting, and legal liability of assured 
for royalties and salaries and wages 
of employes.” 
The second new feature of the recom- 
mended forms reads as follows: 
“That any surplus machinery or du- 
plicate parts thereof, equipment or 


NATIONALUNION 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OF PitrssuRc,Pa 





A fire insurance policy is an agreement which implies 
service. The quality of that service depends upon the Comp- 


formances and its financial resources. Investigate the scope 
and character of its operations. 
and equipment of its officials, the personnel and standing 
An agent’s position is no less reflected 
by the character of the companies he represents than is the 
prestige of a company by the nature of its representatives. 

The National Union is a service company. 

so through careful selection of its representatives. It has 
+4 survived the most disastrous conflagrations in history, under 
re the stress of which it has honorably met every obligation. 
Experienced agents find this Company a valuable asset 
and we welcome correspondence concerning the extension 
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supplies, which may be owned, con- 
trolled or used by the assured shall, in 
event of loss, be used in placing the 
property in condition for operation.” 

The committee has prepared forms to 
cover Use and Occupancy under three 
general divisions: first, on an annual 
basis where the earnings average about 
the same throughout the year; second, 
where the earnings fluctuate during the 
year, and third, where desired for a 
portion of the year, such as the sum- 
mer or winter season. These three 
groups are in turn divided into manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing. Un- 
der the former the “full daily average 
product” is defined as being “the aver- 
age daily product for the twelve months 
next preceding date of fire.” The non- 
manufacturing form defines the “full 
daily average Use and Occupancy” as 
being “the average daily Use and Oc- 
cupancy for the twelve months next 
preceding date of fire.” By this is 
doubtless meant the value of such Use 
and Occupancy. Forms 2 and 3—manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing—both 
have a definition similar to the above 
except that the period of time corres- 
ponding to that for which insurance is 
carried is used. 

The third feature referred to reads 
as follows in the manufacturing form: 

“That in event that the assured con- 
tinues business (in whole or in part) 
at some other location during the time 
necessary to repair or reconstruct the 
building or buildings named herein, the 
value of the ‘use and occupancy’ of 
such new location shall be deducted 
from the amount which under the 
terms of this policy would otherwise be 
recoverable by the assured.” 

The same clause appears on the non- 
manufacturing form with the addition 
of the word “earned” after the words 
“Use and Occupancy.” It is not clear 
what distinction is intended by the ad- 
dition of this word. 

Comments on the Definitions 

In discussing the definition of Use 

and Occupancy which is to be embodied 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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ELECTRICAL HAZARDS IN SAW MILLS* 





Whenever the cause of a fire is not 
known, it has been common practice to 
blame the trouble on “crossed electric 
wires.” There are cases on record of 
such a report when there was not even 
a bell wire in the neighborhood. 

The improvements in electrical de- 
vices and wiring have been so mark- 
ed, that their safety is admittedly 
greater than that of the sources of 
light and power which they have re- 
placed. 

Electricity is an important fire haz- 
ard, but by no means as great a one 
as is commonly supposed. It has been 
stated that less than 5 per cent. of all 
fires are due to it. This article will 
point out some of _ the common 
dangers, and the manner in which to 
secure the maximum reasonable safety 
in its use. 

Sticking a crowbar into a revolving 
flywheel is something which every man 
knows would result disastrously. Most 
men do not realize that accidentally 
getting a monkey-wrench across the 
terminals of a dynamo or motor of 
considerable size will cause fireworks, 
fire hazard, and life hazard of the same 
general nature, as trying to stop a 
moving flywheel. You get the full ben- 
efit of the power behind the electric 
machine, if a short of that kind takes 
place. Just because electric current 
ordinarily flows silently is no argu- 
ment in favor of taking liberties 
with it. 

Dynamos have blown up under bad 
short-circuiting conditions. In one 
case in Wisconsin a_ short circuit 
caused molten copper to bombard the 
switchboard so vigorously that the 
machine could not be cut off the sys- 
tem, and the other dynamos sent their 
full current into the wrecked machine. 
Copper flew up into the monitor, and 
set the roof on fire. There was con- 
siderable property loss and serious in- 
terruption of business. One thing that 
the company in question learned was 
that it is poor policy to have the plane 
of rotation of the electric machines in 
line with the switchboard. 

Shorts are the chief fear of the elec- 
trical man. The bigger the power, the 
greater the danger. Hence, all wiring 
is installed so as to be as safe as pos- 
sible from this trouble. 

Originally it was the practice to 
staple bare copper wires to the edges 
of wooden joists. As long as the wood 
was dry and no gas pipe or metal 
crossed the wires, fair safety was se- 
cured. Then the wires were encased 
in rubber and supported on knobs, or 
cleats, or run through porcelain tubes, 
and more recently they have been 
placed in conduit to secure the maxi- 
mum mechanical protection. 

If the joints are well made (wrap- 
ped soldered, and doubly taped), so 
that they do not heat up, feed-wires, 
as run by competent electricians, give 
very little trouble. Fire hazard comes 
chiefly from attachments to the feed- 
ers, such as motors, extension cords, 
fixtures, etc. Of these, more later. 

Transformers 

More and more mills in certain ter- 
ritories are getting their current at 
fairly high voltage, and have trans- 
former houses where the voltage is 
stepped down and from which the sup- 
ply is distributed about the mill. 

A transformer house has in it fire 
hazards, due to oil, high voltage, 
lightning, and in particular it has life 
hazards of no mean proportion. 

The transformer house should be as 
far separated from other buildings as 
possible, it should be kept locked, and 
it should be in. charge of authorized 
persons. 

While shocks generally do not kill a 
man when the voltage is low, they are 
very likely to do so when the voltage 
is high, and hence it requires a man 
who really understands his business to 


* From Fire Prevention Bulletin of Lumber Manu- 


facturere Association. 


work around such an equipment with 
safety. 

Generally speaking, it is best to have 
a transformer house at the edge of the 
property, where the high tension wires 
are not likely to be struck by fire 
streams, and where men in doing re- 
pair work on roofs or at other points, 
cannot come in contact with them. It 
may be a little cheaper to have the 
transformer house in the center of 
things, so as to have the shortest low 
tension distributing cables, but it is 
not quite as good fire and accident pre- 
vention practice. 

Switchboards 


A bad short resulting in a fire at a 
switchboard is particularly to be fear- 
ed because it means interruption of 
service. Consequently the very best of 
engineering practice and most incom- 
bustible types of construction are now 
being used for switchboards. 

If any of our members have in their 
mills old-fashioned wooden  switch- 
boards, we urge them to replace these 
with modern slate boards. 

In locating a switchboard, always 
bear in mind the fact that it should be 
as little subject to exposure to fire as 
possible. 

Bunched cables on the back of a 
board can be made quite effectively 
flame proof by wrapping them in as- 
bestos tape, and soaking this in a solu- 
tion of silicate of soda (liquid glass). 

When originally installing switch- 
boards or when rearranging equipment, 
bear in mind actively the man who has 
to work on the back of the board. Do 
not install the board so that the man 
has his metal suspender connection 
against a pipe behind him and his 
wishbone against a bare busbar. Give 
him 2% or 3 ft. clearance in which to 
work. If possible, give him more. 
Serious Practices in the Overfusing of 

Circuits 

If an electric device breaks down, 
and a short circuit takes place, the 
current flow goes up rapidly. If there 
is a proper sized fuse or circuit break- 
er on the line, the circuit opens. If 
there is no such protection, the de- 
vices or the wires burn up or off, un- 
less someone opens the switch. 

Fuses and circuit breakers are com- 
monly known as automatic cut outs, 
and they are to an electric system 
what a safety valve is to a boiler. It is 
dangerous to run a boiler above a cer- 
tain pressure—hence an automatic 
safety device. It is dangerous to over- 
load wires—hence the automatic cut- 
out. 

When a fuse blows, there is a ten- 
dency to keep the system going by re- 
placing the fuse with hay wire, brass 
pipe, several turns of link fuse, or a 
cartridge or plug fuse several sizes too 
large, instead of finding and fixing the 
trouble. Racing steamboats with a boy 
hanging on the safety valve, and put- 
ting in an oversized fuse are similar 
operations in principle. 

The Electrical Code permits the use 
of fuses of no greater magnitude than 
10 amperes for a lighting circuit com- 
posed of No. 14 wire. A 6 ampere fuse 
is strongly recommended as being 
large enough to carry the average load, 
but a 10 ampere fuse is allowed. We 
have noticed in many instances that 
the lighting circuits have been fused 
with 15, 20 and sometimes 30 ampere 
fuses. The reason given by the elec- 
tricians at these plants is that the 
smaller amperage fuse blows out and 
they have been obliged constantly to 
replace. They have therefore used 
fuses heavy enough to prevent blow- 
ing out. The answer to this, of course, 
is that on those circuits that have a 
tendency to blow out, they have attach- 
ed too many lamps; and when this 
matter is thoroughly explained to them, 
they see the argument and usually will 
change the circuits and replace the 
lower fuses according to suggestion. 

It is very probable, however, that in 
many cases the change of fuses to 


higher amperage is made shortly after 
our inspector calls and is not discov- 
ered until his next visit several 
months later, in the meantime subject- 
ing the circuit to a dangerous condi- 
tion. We believe that if the superin- 
tendents of the various plants were 
informed generally as to the great 
danger of over-fusing, particularly in 
lighting circuits (because in power cir- 
cuits or in heavy are lighting circuits 
the danger is generally known and the 
fuses are correct), they would cause 
this dangerous practice to cease. 

As you doubtless know, a fuse is 
nothing more or less than the safety 
valve of an electrical circuit, and when 
undue strain comes, the fuse, being 
the weak part of the circuit, blows 
out, thereby preventing overloading 
any other part of the line with the 
accompanying heating. If, however, a 
circuit is too heavily fused and be- 
comes loaded, a blow-out must occur 
somewhere, and will invariably occur 
in the weak part of the wiring, which 
is believed to have caused many fires 
among saw mill plants. This is easy 
to understand when one realizes that 
in the vast majority of mills the wires 
are usually covered with grease and 
dust, and are not always properly in- 
sulated when going around sharp 
places where the constant vibration of 
the mill would tend to wear off the 
insulation. 

The fuses must protect the weakest 
point in the circuit. A pendent lamp 
cord needs more careful protection 
than the line wires, and the fuses must 
be small enough to blow before the 
lamp cord burns up. 

The National Electrical Code, which 
is the national standard on electric 
wiring, contains, among other things, 
tables showing the allowable carrying 
capacity of wires. Generally speak- 
ing, good practice calls for fuses not 
over 10 amperes in size on branch cir- 
cuits controlling incandescent lights. 

Copies of the National Elecrical 
Code can be obtained gratis by applica- 
tion to this office. 

To see that circuits are actually pro- 
tected by proper sized fuses requires 
first, instructions covering the point, 
and secondly, a proper supply of fuses 
on hand. 

Whenever a plan is large enough to 
have an electrician, it is very desirable 
that he be called upon to replace fuses 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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PLAN AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 


BRITISH HAVE EVOLVED SCHEME 








To Operate Through Fire Offices—Lat- 
ter Don’t Want Risks—Cost and 
Brokerage 





The project of insuring against dam- 
age due to aircraft which was advanc- 
ed recently in England, has resulted 
in the formulation of a plan to conduct 
this business through the fire offices. 
But on inquiry it was found that the 
fire offices were not anxious to take 
any part of the risk themselves as was 
done by the Mutual War Risk ‘Asso- 
ciations. 

The plan stipulates a reasonable con- 
tribution by the property owners to be 
insured, the machinery of transacting 
the business being found in the estab- 
lished fire offices with the administra- 
tion of the business vested in a State 
insurance office, to be created by the 
Government. There would be no dis- 
crimination in rates as between differ- 
ent districts and the aim would be to 
cover “loss and damage by bombard- 
ment and aircraft in so far as such 
loss and damage are not covered by 
the terms of the ordinary fire insur- 
ance policy.” It is intended to take up 
the risk where it is left by the follow- 
ing clause of the ordinary fire policy: 

“This policy does not cover loss or 
damage occasioned by or happening 
through invasion, foreign enemy, riots, 
civil commotion, or military or usurped 
power.” 

Commissions and Rates 

Rents may be insured as well as 
specific loss or damage to the property. 
In considering rates it was found de- 
sirable to make the insurance against 
bombardment optional. So there will 
be separate policies for this and air- 
craft risks. The question of goods on 
board ship was not considered as these 
are usually covered under marine poli- 
cies. 

It is proposed to enter into an agree- 
ment with as many of the fire insur- 
ance companies as possible to issue 
policies on behalf of the State and to 
collect the premiums. The idea is to 
have persons, if they so desire, take 
out aircraft or bombardment insurance 
with the same company that they trans- 
act their fire insurance business. 

For this service it is proposed to 
allow the companies ten per cent. on 
the gross premiums which it is figured 
would cover all expenses including the 
adjustment of losses, the claims to be 
paid by the State insurance office, and 
the accounts between the Government 
and the companies to be settled month- 
ly. The companies acting for the Gov- 
ernment would be obliged to agree not 
to accept risks on its own account. 
Otherwise it might be possible to re- 
tain the good risks and place the bad 
ones with the Government. The State 
office would not accept re-insurances. 

It is provided that a commission of 
5 per cent. be allowed agents of the 
companies to be paid by the companies 
on behalf of the Government, and 
there would be a similar brokerage of 
5 per cent. 

There was some difficulty in the- 
question of valuations and it was de- 
cided to accept the values represented 
by fire insurance. 

In determining the rates to be 
charged it appeared undesirable to 
base them upon the fire rate. The fire 
rates are complex and give consider- 
able weight to the combustible char- 
acter of the property insured. It was 
finally recommended that a schedule 
be followed according to the period of 
the insurance, the rates for short pe- 
riod being considerably greater and 
the pro rata proportion on longer risks. 





The Casualty Company of America 
is preparing to publish a monthly 
periodical covering all departments of 
the company to be called “The Bulle- 
tin.” J. J. Sheridan, manager of the 
monthly accident and health depart- 
ment, will edit the paper and expects 
to put out the initial issue about Sep- 
tember 1. 


HARTFORD FIRE’S CLUB 





Organized in 1914, But Has a Large 
Membership—Club Room in 
Basement 





One of the advantages of being an 
insurance man in Hartford is the asso- 
ciation with other insurance men, and 
the insurance clubs of the city help in 
large part to bring this about. 


While one of the youngest of these 
organizations the Hartford Fire Club 
is one of the largest. It was organized 
on March 10, 1914, when Assistant Sec- 
retary E. A. Bolmar, of the Hartford 
Fire, called a meeting of the clerks of 
that company and of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity. G. F. Scarborough 
was the first president; W. E. Smith, 
secretary; S. E. Griggs, treasurer; and 
Albert Morgan, historian. 

An Address By President Bissell 

The first real meeting of the club 
was held on September 25, 1914, when 
the club room was formally presented 
to the club by the officers. President 
Richard M. Bissell delivered an address 
on “Present Conditions in the Insur- 
ance Business.” 

The club room is a large room in the 
basement of the company’s building, 
tastily furnished and decorated. A 
large number of magazines, both tech- 
nical and popular, are kept there, and 
it is there that the club meets. During 
the first year of the club’s life it was 
thought best to place emphasis upon its 
social side rather than upon its educa- 
tional side in order to get the members 
firmly welded together. A club room, 
where the members were able to get to- 
gether at the noon hour or after 4 
o’clock, has proved a great aid in bring- 
ing this to pass. 

The educational side of the club waa 
not entirely neglected, however. A ques- 
tion box was established in which any 
member could deposit any question he 
desired to ask concerning insurance. The 
educational committee found answers 
for these questions and in those cases 
in which the interest seemed sufficient 
answers were published and filed in the 
club room for future reference. During 
the winter many interesting and in- 
structive talks were given to the club 
by officers of the two Hartfords. 

R. G. Goodman Now President 

Two outings of the club were held 
last year. The first was at Lake Com- 
pounce June 13, with the usual sports 
and entertainment; and the second 
July 18, when President Scarborough 
invited the club members to spend the 
afternoon at his farm in Windsor. At 
the latter outing, the feminine members 
of the office force were also invited. 
The second annual outing was held 
June 5 at Lake Compounce. 

G. Ray Goodman is now president of 
the club. 
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WRITE AUTOS IN NEW JERSEY 
“(Continued from page 9.) 


live up to it in case of fire to an auto- 
mobile in New York City? 

“The New York City Department and 
the New York Salvage Corps endeavor 
to save the machine from a total loss; 
therefore, it is reasonable to suppose 
that all automobiles, whether for fire 
or liability, should be written from the 
New Yerk City office, if the automo- 
bile is maintained and garaged in New 
York City the majority of the time. 
These subterfuges used by agents and 
brokers, and accepted by automobile 
companies, is what has placed the au- 
tomobile business to-day in such a posi- 
tion that so many underwriters have 
voiced the opinion that it would be far 
better to have an open market where 
everybody could get favors, according 
to the volume of business accepted 
through that agency. 

“What use is it to promulgate a rule 
unless the companies who were parties 
to that agreement live up to it? Many 
flagrant cases can be shown in viola- 
tion of the old conditions, and it is 
hoped that with the promulgation and 
acceptance of the new rates and con- 
ditions, as of September 1, the com- 
panies who have joined in this agree- 
ment will live up to it, and not, by 
some subterfuge, except or avoid any 
of the ccnditions of these new rules as 
laid down by them.” 


RENEW CHICAGO SURFACE LINE 


$25,000,000 Divided Among Several Of- 

ficers—Steel Construction and Im- 

proved Buildings Reduce Hazard 

The insurance of $25,000,000 carried 
on the surface lines of Chicago has 
been renewed. Most of the cars are 
now of steel construction and the prop- 
erty has been much improved within 
the last few years. ‘The line is divided 
among Rolio, Webster & Co., R. W. 
Horn, Hosmer & Co. and Charles A. 
Newton & Co. 
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Electrical Hazards. In Saw Mills 


(Continued from page 10) 


himself, and in fact look after all 
troubles which arise. Not only do you 
get better workmanship and conditions, 
but it is possible to fix responsibility. 
Straw That Breaks the Camel’s Back 
One of the difficulties which exist 
with wiring installations is a gradual 
overloading of the circuits. Another 
motor or two is added to a power cir- 
cuit, a few incandescent lamps are at- 
tached to the lighting circuit, and then 
to get better light, somebody puts in 
a battery of large lamps where outlets 


were originally designed for small 
ones. 
Gradually a situation is reached 


where the circuit is overloaded to the 
point where there is danger. Wires 
may get hot enough to ignite the in- 
sulation, joints which have previously 
shown no weakness may overheat, 
connections on some device designed 
for lower current may melt, or other 
fire causes develop. 

In laying out an equipment, it is al- 
ways well to put about two-thirds as 
many lamps on the circuit as it will 
ultimately be possible to carry. This 
permits of expansion. 

Similarly, with running power cir- 
cuits, provided a company actually ex- 
pects to grow, it is cheaper in the first 
place to put-in a size or two larger 
cables than the immediate motor load 
actually demands. 

Permanent “Temporary” Wiring 

One of the things which an experi- 
enced inspector expects when he dis- 
covers some wiring of a poor char- 
acter is an immediate statement that 
the job is “temporary.” Some inspect- 
ors tell stories of finding temporary 
wiring five years after their original 
visit still actively in service. 

Temporary wiring may not be haz- 
ardous from a fire standpoint, but it 
frequently is. Joints are not well 
made, frequently they are not taped, 
wires are carelessly run, circuits are 
overloaded, temporary and unprotected 
fuses are installed, and similar risks 
incurred. 

It is a safe rule to follow that all 
wiring which is put in, even if it is 
expected to be used only for a short 
time, should be in accordance with 
good practice. It does not follow that 
a conduit job is necessary, but open 
wiring well installed should be the 
rule for temporary needs. 

Portable and Pendent Cords 

The regular wiring circuits, as 
stated at the beginning of this article, 
have considerable pyotection against 
wires of opposite polarity coming to- 
gether. In portable and pendent cords, 
however, the wires are wrapped 
around each other, and have compara- 
tively little insulation. They are sub- 
ject to being dragged around, injured 
by materials being piled upon them, 
cut by sharp edges, tied aside with 
nails, wire and string, and generally 
exposed to injury and danger of short 
circuit. 

A common practice in saw mills 
where incandescent lights are used 
and where a workman wishes to bring 
the light lower down, is to have an 
extension cord made longer. To bring 
the light back to a higher position, 
several turns of the wire will be made 
around some beam or wooden struc- 
ture. The constant vibration of the saw 
mill where this insulated wire comes 
in direct contact with this beam or 
wooden structure will, in time, wear off 
the insulation at the point of contact, 
resulting in a short circuit. 

Many fires are believed to have been 
caused in exactly this way, and we 


wish to point out to our subscribers 
the great danger invited by such usage 
with the appeal that they keep con- 
stant watch that this malpractice does 
not exist at their plants. 

Portable cords should always be of 
the heavy reinforced type, made es- 
pecially for that purpose. Twisted thin 
cords are dangerous and poor econ- 
omy. Pendent cords of a moderately 
heavy type are best, half way between 
the ordinary twisted pair that has 
been so commonly used, and the very 
heavy cord which is designed for port- 
able work. 

In order to keep portable equipment 
in good shape, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that it be inspected regularly. In 
some plants the management has gone 
so far as to give each cord a number, 
sometimes by attaching a metal plate 
to the handle of the guard, and then 
having the electrician inspect the en- 
tire equipment each week to make 
sure that it is safe. 

Accident Dangers from Low Voltages 

Absolutely reliable records indicate 
that many men have been killed on 
voltages not higher than 110. In fact, 
we have record of one man being kill- 
ed on 85 volts. It requires generally 
that a man be positively grounded, as 
by having his body against the inside 
of a boiler, having his feet in water, 
or being in contact with a water pipe 
or some similar equipment. A weak 
heart is a very decided factor in de- 
termining whether or not a man can 
stand low voltage shocks, but men with 
normal hearts have been killed on 110 
volts. The important point is that men 
should not be subjected to risk if it 
can possibly be avoided, and the life 
hazard reason is an extra one why 
portable and pendent cords should be 
kept in the best of repair. 

Dangers of Incandescent Lamps 

A carbon filament lamp is reported 
to be over 75 per cent. stove (or heat) 
and the rest lamp. Confine the heat, 
and fire results. Show window fires 
from incandescent lamps are common. 
Lamps in clothes lockers, with paper 
or cardbvard shades, and simply hang- 
ing against a wooden partition have 
caused numerous fires. Treat the lamp 
with respect. Preferably hang it where 
it is clear. If you need a shade, use 
a metal one. It is cheaper than glass, 
and not likely to break and hurt any- 
one. 

If you carry a lamp around on a port- 
able cord, use a heavy rod guard of 
the kind that will stand considerable 
banging about. If the lamp simply 
hangs where it might come against 
burnable material, a common wire 
guard will answer. Guards cut down 
lamp breakage and are an economic 
need as well as a fire prevention 
measure. 

Arc Light Dangers 

Hot carbon dropping on wooden 
floors and especially on loose com- 
bustible material, starts some fires. If 
an arc wiil melt metal, it follows that 
the hot carbon will ignite wood some 
time after it has fallen away from the 
source of heat. 





WRITING USE AND OCCUPANCY 
(Continued from page 9.) 


in the forms, the following comments 
among others have been made. “The 
definition restricts recovery of profits 
to ‘net profits’—should not these in 
turn be defined? What is meant by 
‘net profits’? Should a manufacturer 
deduct his advertising bills and the ex- 
pense of sales offices, or is it intended 
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to mean mill net profits? Suppose the 
mill is running at a loss in order to 
keep the organization together, and to 
hold trade, until such time as the mar- 
ket improves. Can nothing be recov- 
ered in such case? Nothing is said 
about the inclusion of rental value; is 
not this a proper item to be included in 
the general cover? What about con- 
tracts shortly to be filled but produc- 
tion of goods therefor not yet started? 
Is not U. & O. legitimately intended to 
insure against loss of prospective 
profits? 

Respecting the “surplus machinery 
or duplicate parts” clause, the question 
is asked: “Suppose duplicate parts take 
thirty days to make and the owner has 
an extra set; fire occurs and in accord- 
ance with the clause it is used for re- 
pairs and the U. & O. insurance ad- 
justed accordingly. At the end of ten 
days this set breaks beyond repair, ne- 
cessitating a shut-down for 20 days; 
will the. companies reopen the loss and 
let the U. & O. pay for these twenty 
days? They would have had to pay for 
it if the assured from want of fore- 
sight had lacked the duplicate parts, 
and it seems unfair that the careless 
man should collect and the careful man 
lost his Use and Occupancy insurance.” 
A far-sighted broker propounds this 
query: “The value of U. & O. at ‘some 
other location’ is to be deducted from 
the amount otherwise recoverable. 
Suppose a manufacturer has a contract 
with a clause providing for a daily for- 
feit of $1,000 for non-delivery—the pro- 
posed definition of U. & O. woud not let 
him insure against paying this forfeit 
if fire stopped or impaired his produc- 
tion; fire occurs and he produces goods 
at some other location at a loss of $500 
per day, thereby, however, saving $500 
of his forfeit. .s the U. & O. insurance 
entitled to this $500? It would seem 
so from the clause, yet that would be 
manifestly unfair.” These are only a 
few of the comments made, but they 
are all of them such as require answer- 
ing on the part of the agent or broker 
in presenting his arguments for the 
carrying of U. & O. insurance. 


At the Mercy of the Assured 

On the other hand it should be point- 
ed out that without restriction of some 
kind U. & O. forms will in time be so 
drawn—if they are not already—that 
the companies will be practically at the 
mercy of the assured in case of loss, 
and will face the alternative of this 
condition or declining the business. 
Competition leads agents and brokers 
to vie with each other in drawing forms 
that are just as broad and comprehen- 
sive as they can devise, giving as many 
advantages to their clients and leaving 
as few safeguards for the companies as 
will be accepted by the latter, who are 
also moved by competition to strain in 
liberality. 

It would be interesting to obtain a 
collection of all the varied forms in 
use, and no doubt there would be found 
many a shock for the prudent under- 
writer. 

Citing Some Particular Cases 

Some interesting features that have 
— noted in such forms are as fol- 
Ows: 





In one the subject of insurance is 
stated to be “the value to the ‘assured 
for the purposes of Use and Occupan- 
cy,” and goes on to say “it is the pur. 
pose of this insurance to indemnify the 
assured in the event of their building, 
machinery or stock being so damaged 
or destroyed by fire or lightning as to 
prevent in whole or in part their occu- 
pancy and/or use. For the purposes of 
adjustment, the term, ‘average daily 
output’ is agreed to mean 30,000 yards.” 

Another form reads “if the normal 
production be diminished only,” then 
defines same as “the average daily 
earnings of the twelve months ending 
January ist preceding the fire” 
Another form bears the following con- 
dition: “Loss, if any, to be computed 
from the day of the occurrence of said 
fire to the time when with ordinary 
diligence and despatch after the adjust- 
ment of the property damage, the full 
normal production could be resumed,” 

Perhaps one of the most novel forms 
defines the liability of the company as 
follows: “For any calendar day in 
which, by reason of such fire, the reve- 
nue is nil, the loss shall not be deemed 
to exceed the normal revenue for the 
day, or if the revenue is impaired the 
loss shall not be deemed to exceed 
such impairment.” The company’s lia- 
bility is limited to 1-300th of the 
amount of the policy, and the normal 
revenue for the day is defined as “the 
revenue which, but for the fire, would 
have been derived from such Use and 
Occupancy of the property.” 

This does not state what method 
shall be used in determining this “nor- 
mal revenue,” but leaves it to the ad- 
juster to find out, much the same as 
ordinary fire losses are determined. 

The report of the committee contem- 
plates the approving of special forms 
by the rating authorities in cases 
where the prepared forms do not meet 
the situation, but there is some objec- 
tion to this because it is felt that the 
subject is such a technical one that the 
rating authorities in all cases would 
not perhaps be equipped to properly 
pass upon such special forms. Argu- 
ment has also been made that Use and 
Occupancy should be specifically rated, 
for the rate to cover the usual fire in- 
surance risk does not necessarily bear 
the same relation in all cases to the 
proper rate for Use and Occupancy, but 
doubtless the committee felt the same 
hesitation in leaving this to the rating 
authorities as is expressed above in re- 
lation to forms. There are a number 
of companies who feel that the form 
should be recommendatory rather than 
mandatory. 

One man remarks epigramatically 
that “U. & O. defined is confined.” It 
must be remembered that a certain 
amount of latitude or liberality needs 
to be granted, and in endeavoring to 
close up the avenues for the few cases 
where abuses have crept in, there is 
some danger of discouraging this form 
of insurance. Altogether the subject is 
most interesting and many angled, and 
it may be that the best solution for the 
common interest of all concerned has 
not yet been reached in full. 
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REVERSES AUTO SCHEDULE 


COMPANIES MOVE TO RETALIATE 








New Jersey Fidelity Cuts Liability and 
Property Damage Rates About 
20 Per Cent. ‘ 





Automobile underwriters in New Jer- 
sey are in a quandary as a result of the 
liability and property damage rates 
adopted by the New Jersey Fidelity & 
Plate Glass this week. The rates are 
a complete reversion of the rates of the 
conference companies. 

The basic rate is: liability, $22.50; 
property damage, $7.50; for cars of 16 
H. P. or under, which is the same for 
liability as the conference rate, but 
2.50 cheaper in property damage. The 
New Jersey rates add $1.00 for each 
increasing H. P. up to 30, and from 30 
they add $2.00 as does the conference. 
At 30 H. P., there is a difference of 
$14 on the liability and $3.75, which 
proportionate difference remains con- 
stant with the increasing H. P. The 
rates are about 20 per cent. less than 
the conference. 


As a direct result of the adoption of 
these rates by the New Jersey, the 
Commercial Casualty has discontinued 
using Gridley’s Plate Glass manual. 

The Commercial, with most of the 
other companies writing plate glass 
business, adopted this manual against 
its will because of the pressure brought 
to bear by New Jersey plate glass inter- 
ests, and when the New Jersey Fidelity 
cut the automobile rates, the Commer- 
cial immediately discontinued using 
Gridley’s Manual. 

The managers of several large casu- 
alty companies when interviewed by 
The Eastern Underwriter, intimated 
that, in the event of the New Jersey 
Fidelity’s introducing these automobile 
rates in any other sections, they will 
retaliate in the Illinois plate glass field 
where the New Jersey Fidelity has 
about $125,000 in premiums. 

Several companies have already of- 
fered rates in New Jersey of 50 per 
cent. of the old manual with the option 
of two and a half times that rate for 3 
years. This amounts to a reduction in 
rate of about 56 1-3 per cent. 





CASUALTY CO. APPOINTMENT 


The Casualty Company of America 
has appointed Frank C. Sturtevant of 
Philadelphia, general agent for Philadel- 
phia, a portion of eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, all of New Jersey south of Tren- 
ton, and the entire State of Delaware. 





PENNSYLVANIA COMPENSATION 





Will Start Business Soon—Appropria- 
tion of $300,000 for Expenses 
Until 1919 





It is reported from Harrisburg this 
week that the Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund will begin opera- 
tions shortly. Under the Compensation 
Act, it is to become operative on or be- 
fore the first of January, 1916. 

An appropriation of $300,000 was 
made by the legislature to cover the 
expenses of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Fund. The law fur- 
ther specifies that the expenses of the 
Fund shall be paid by the State from 
the appropriation of $300,000 until July 
1, 1919. Profiting by the experience of 
the New York Fund, provisions have 
been inserted in the Pennsylvania Act 
to have a Compensation Board regulate 
the premiums and expenses subject to 
the approval of the governor. 





The American Liability Co., of Cincin- 
nati, has considerable factory insurance 
at Erie, Pa., but only one death loss 
was reported as the result of the recent 
flood. Most of the Company’s risks 
are outside of the zone of the fi 


Casualty and Surety News 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


INSURANCE NOT MUCH AFFECTED 








Hugo Nettle, Manager of Fidelity & 
Deposit in Berlin Outlines Situa- 
tion There 





That insurance conditions in Ger 
many and Austria-Hungary have not 
been detrimentally influenced as a re- 
sult of the war, is the statement of 
Hugo Nettle, manager of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, of Maryland, in those coun- 
tries. Mr. Nettle arrived from Berlin 
two weeks ago and returned ‘l'ues- 
day on the Holland-American liner 
“Ryndam” for Rotterdam, from which 
city he will proceed to Berlin. Com- 
menting on conditions in Germany Mr. 
Nettle said to The Eastern Underwriter 
on Tuesday: 

“My territory is Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary and insurance conditions 
there have naturally been affected in 
certain branches for- which there is lit- 
tle or no demand during the war, 
whereas firms manufacturing war sup- 
plies have profited and are working 
over time. The insurance business has 
gone on as before except that the 
losses in most branches have decreas- 
ed. The business of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, which is purely fidelity and 
surety, is in excellent condition. It has 
slightly decreased in volume but the 
loss ratio has also correspondingly de- 
creased. Fire insurance is continuing 
as heretofore but the marine business 
is limited to the home market since 
there is no shipping to foreign coun- 
tries.” 

Mr. Nettle is a native New Yorker 
and was formerly marager of the plate 
glass department of the F. & D. in 
this country. He went to Europe about 
two years ago to manage the com- 
pany’s business in that field. In addi- 
tion to reporting to the home office of 
his company in Baltimore, Mr. Nettle 
visited the New York office while here. 





TEXAS APPOINTMENT 

The Fidelity and Deposit Co. of 
Maryland has appointed Shelton & 
Ames of Houston, Texas, as general 
agents for southeastern Texas for all 
lines, effective October 1, 1915. Their 
office is one of the largest and best- 
known insurance offices in Texas, and 
the Fidelity and Deposit will receive all 
their business in the fidelity and surety, 
accident, burglary, glass and public lia- 
bility lines. 

C. S. Parker, special agent of the com- 
pany, will be associated with that office 
for the development of the territory 
under the direction of Shelton & Ames. 





TRAVELERS CHANGES IN BOSTON 

The Travelers announces the ap- 
pointment of J. Lawton Whitlock as 
assistant manager of the compensation 
and liability department at Boston, suc- 
ceeding Jesse W. Randall, who has 
been advanced to a home office posi- 
tion. 

Eugene H. Bailey has been appointed 
special agent of the Travelers Indem- 
nity Co. for the steam boiler depart- 
ment in the Boston territory. Both Mr. 
Whitlock and Mr. Bailey are well 
known to the Broston fraternity. 





The Fidelity & Deposit Company 
will remove from its Rector street of- 
fices, to the Equitable Building, where 
it has leased for a term of ten years, 
larger and commodious quarters on 
the nineteenth floor of the Pine street 
wing. 





C. E. Linaker, secretary of the Pacific 
Surety has resigned to go into other 
business. 





The Phoenix of Hartford has entered 
Florida and will be represented there 
by Gordon Williams, special agent of 
the Company, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, 
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HOW AGENTS CAN HELP THE 
COMPANY IN SETTLING CLAIMS 


By M. A. COOPER 
Superintendent of Agents of the Interstate Life & Accident in the Ilac News 








No agent can render the highest de- 
gree of service to his company until he 
is qualified to intelligently pass upon 
the merits of the ordinary claim. Most 
agents, when they begin writing acci- 
dent and health insurance, have a mis- 
conception as to their duty with refer- 
ence to this department, and until they 
learn that the company has the right 
to protest every claim until absolute 
proof is furnished they will not be in 
position to serve their company in the 
highest sense. 

This company desires to settle all its 
claims precisely according to the con- 
tract, provided the contract was made 
under no misapprehension. This leads 
us to say that in order for a claim to 
be settled under the contract the con- 
tract must necessarily be of great im- 
portance. If the applicant for insur- 
ance conceals previous claims or previ- 
ous illnesses he may be laying the 
foundation for trouble when it comes 
his turn to file claim. For this reason 
the agent should see to it that every 
question in the application is answered 
carefully and in detail. 

The question of income must enter 
into the settlement of all claims, and 
if the insured has insurance in excess 
of his income the company will protest 
payment, in excess of his income. In 
event, however, a case of this kind is 
to be settled, the agent, by frankly 
telling the insured the law in the case 
under the contract, can be of great as- 
sistance to the company in the adjust- 
ment. This is properly termed over-in- 
surance and arises in most cases 
where the insured has two or more pol- 
icies, the combined indemnities of 
which exceeds his regular income. In 
all such cases the companies inter- 
ested should and by agreement do 
usually pro-rate his insurance to that 
of his salary or income. 

In case of a breach of warranty 
where there was evident intention on 
the part of the insured to deceive the 
company, the agent should be willing 
and ready to go to the insured and 
tell him the facts in the case. If a 
man has had rheumatism, malaria or 
appendicitis or various other diseases 
and conceals the facts in making ap- 
plication for insurance, the company 
will not be liable in the case of a re- 
currance of the disability and will de- 
cline the claim. The agent who frankly 
makes this statement on taking ap- 
plications will make for himself and 
the company many friends among high 


class people, and almost completely re- 
move all cause for future misunder- 
standings with his policyholders. 

Neither will the company be liable 
for breach of warranty materially af- 
fecting the contract, though it may be 
made inadvertently. In a large num- 
ber of cases, however, the company 
would be able to return the net un- 
earned premium and cancel the policy. 

In the ordinary case of illness the 
company has three things to determ 
ine before a claim can be paid: 

First, the beginning of the illness. 
According to the contract the date of 
illness, so far as the company is con- 
cerned, properly begins upon the first 
visit of the physician. 

The second thing to determine is the 
period of total disability. This, again, 
can usually be ascertained from the 


last visit of the physician while the 
insured is actually confined to the 
house. 


Partial disability under most con- 
tracts is paid only when the claimant 
is visited and treated by a physician 
once a week. So again, the period of 
partial disability can be determined 
somewhat in this way. But after all, 
partial disability is a thing that must 
be decided largely by the agreement 
between the insured and the company, 
for the company often times is unable 
to tell whether, under the contract, a 
man is partially disabled or not, and 
unless the agent can ascertain this 
for the company it is very difficult to 
arrive at the facts. Because a man 
has not resumed his work is not con- 
clusive evidence of disability. 

Then, again, in cases of accident, the 
question of total and partial disability 
comes up for decision. One may be 
totally disabled from accident to per- 
form his ordinary duties and not be 
confined to the house. For instance, a 
bookkeeper with his right hand injured 
might be totally disabled from _ per- 
forming his duties though able to be 
about his place of business. If it were 
his left hand, however there would be 
no doubt about his being only partially 
disabled. The same thing might be 
said of a managing official of any con- 
cern, with an injured foot. While he 
would not be able to do the work 
which he ordinarily does around his 
piace of business, at the same time his 
presence there would positively render 
him entitled to partial disability only, 
perhaps from the beginning. 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


By Theodore E. Gaty, Secretary the Fidelity and Casualty Co. 








Careful study of the subject estab- 
lishes the fact that there are very little 
data available on which to base rates 
for unemployment insurance. While 
certain statistics may be obtainable, 
it is quite clear that they are unsatis- 
factory, for the reason that there is a 
grave difficulty in obtaining technically 
exact data. One may determine what 
is or is not an accident, or what is or 
is not a disease, but unemployment is 
a condition which it is very hard to de- 
fine. Insurance should deal only with in- 
voluntary unemployment, not voluntary 
unemployment due to personal fault, or 
strikes, or desire to defraud. It would 
not be possible to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the employers of this country 
if strikes were covered, and it would be 
unsatisfactory to labor if the insurance 
did not cover strikes and “lock-outs.” 
While the employers might, under some 
conditions, agree to the payment of 
unemployment benefits to employes 
“locked-out,” they would bitterly resent 
the payment of benefits to striking em- 
ployes. 

It is perfectly apparent that the num- 
ber of unemployed is much greater 
than the ordinary laymen at all real- 
izes. While the data obtainable cannot 
be used for determining accurate rates, 
yet probable rates may be calculated 
within the limits of error, and, as such, 
have considerable value. 

Percentage Greater Than in Europe 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
percentage of unemployed in the United 
States is greater than in European 
countries. Data obtained from Germany, 
as given out by trade unions, shows 
a fluctuation from 6 per cent. in the 
prosperous years to 13 per cent. in 
years of industrial depression. In 
France the figures are practically the 
same. 

The United States census contains 
some figures on the subject which are 
really astonishing. In the census of 
1900 we find that the total time lost 
to productive industries is equivalent, 
On an average, to 7 per cent. of the 
total number of wage earners. 

The New York Bureau of Labor has 
compiled data indicating that the Gov- 
ernment census figures are relatively 
very low. The percentage of union 
workers unemployed at the end of Sep- 
tember fluctuated for years past be- 
tween 4.7 in 1899 to 22.5 in 1908, and at 
the end of March, 1906, it was 9.9; in 
March, 1907, it was 30.06; and 35.7 in 
1908. 

When it is considered that unskilled 
labor is more subject to unemployment 
than skilled labor, these figures are 
significant. The unemployment is high- 
est during the winter months and low- 
est in summer. 

The United States Department of 
Labor has just published a report on 
unemployment in New York City based 
on information derived from a census 
of one hundred and four city blocks. 
The enumeration was made in the first 
half of February, 1915. The figures do 
not indicate the full measure of unem- 
ployment, for only such persons as had 
no employment whatever at the time of 
the agent’s visit were recorded as un- 
employed. .information was obtained 
from 54,849 families, the total number 
of persons being 229,428. Of these 
95,443 were wage earners. 16.2 per 
cent. of all wage earners in these fami- 
lies were without employment of any 
kind. The total number of wage earn- 
ers in New York City, estimated on the 
basis adopted ‘by the Bureau of Census, 
is 2,455,000. Applying this percentage 
of unemployment, the total number of 
unemployed in Greater New York was 
398,000. 

The Feature of Seasonal Trades 

A very large proportion of unem- 





ployment is due to seasonal trades and 
industries. Manufacturing of clothing, 
building trades, construction work, ste- 
vedoring, and a long line of industries, 
are seasonal in character. While the an- 
thracite coal mines are at the present 
time free from seasona] disturbances, 
this is solely due to the fact that the 
price of anthracite coal is reduced in 
the spring and the houseliolder puts in 
his winter supply during that period, 
thereby creating a demand which 
would otherwise not exist. Bituminous 
coal mines are highly seasonal in char- 
acter; that is, they are operative only 
during the fall, winter and spring 
months. The average number of days 
during which soft coal miners are em- 
ployed is less than two hundred per 
annum. 

It is essential to consider these sea- 
sonal trades and industries, for in the 
absence of some scheme whereby labor 
can be employed during the entire 
year, it is obvious that the vast major- 
ity of operatives in such trades and in- 
dustries will necessarily be unem- 
ployed during a portion of the year. 

In Europe, the first successful unem- 
ployment insurance plan was adopted 
by the City of Ghent in Belgium. The 
city co-operated with the labor unions 
and subsidized the unemployment in- 
surance funds under careful regula- 
tions; that is, the administration of the 
fund was in the hands of the labor 
unions, the municipality contributing a 
fractional part of the benefits. The 
officials of the labor unions are of 
course in close touch with labor, the 
members of the unions are well known 
to each other, there is a certain loyalty 
in such unions, and even if there were 
occasional attempts to defraud, it 
would be easy for the officials to offer 
any deliquent work in order to deter- 
mine whether his unemployment was 
bona fide. As a matter of fact, without 
the co-operation of the workmen them- 
selves, every plan of unemployment in- 
surance has resulted in failure. 

British Act Successful 

The most successful unemployment 
insurance plan was that adopted by 
Great Britain. The English act became 
effective January 15, 1913, and as that 
year was one of unusual prosperity, a 
surplus of £700,000 was on hand De- 
cember 31, 1913. It covered seven large 
trades or industries employing 2,500,000 
workers. The plan was very carefully 
worked out, and so far has been suc- 
cessful. The employe pays 2% pence 
per week, and the employer an equal 
amount. The British Government then 
adds one-third to the total contribution 
made by the employer and employe. In 
other words, the British Government 
contributes one-fourth, and the employ- 
er and employe three-fourths. Stamps 
are sold, which are pasted in a book, 
the employer becoming responsible for 
the insertion of the stamps in this book 
each week. There is a system of labor 


exchanges throughout Great Britain 
and no exchange is more than five 
miles from principal industrial ‘cen- 


ters. The period covered by the data 
available was one of the most prosper- 
ous Great Britain has enjoyed in the 
last thirty years, yet there were 560,000 
applicants for out-of-work benefits. Ap- 
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proximately one out of every five or six 
who were insured became unemployed 
during the year. 

There is a special provision for those 
organized workers who receive unem- 
ployment benefits from the unions, but 
who do not come under the compulsory 
provision of the law. To such trade 
unions the government offers a subsi- 
dy. The government makes contribu- 
tions of not more than one-sixth of the 
out-of-work benefits not to exceed two 
shillings per week; that is, if the union 
pays ten shillings per week, the gov- 
ernment pays two shillings. This pay- 
ment is a subsidy from the government 
itself and encourages voluntary insur- 
ance. When the act went into effect, 
about 500,000 organized workers were 
in trade unions paying unempioyment 
benefits. A short time afterward this 
number was doubled. 

The labor unions included within the 
compulsory act are contributing at 
least one-fourth of the benefits. The 
British Government has enlisted the 
help of labor unions and labor ex- 
changes in investigating cases of unem- 
ployment. The benefits paid under the 
English act are seven shillings per 
week. There is a waiting period of 
one week during which no unemploy- 
ment insurance is paid, and no em- 
ploye is entitled to more than fifteen 
weeks during any one year. The em- 
ploye is encouraged not to make claim 
by a provision in the law, in that if he 
contributes for five hundred weeks and 
reaches the age of sixty, he is entitled 
to all the contributions he has made, 
with compound interest at 2% per cent. 

On the other hand, the employer who 
has kept his employes continuously 
employed during the year may obtain 
a refund of one-third of the contribu- 
tions at the end of the year. 

If a strike occurs, the government 
leaves the trade unions to provide 
strike ‘benefits and pays no benefits out 
of the unemployment fund. When the 
strike is over, those who cannot get 
to work again become entitled to the 
benefits of the fund. 

Of the number reporting unemploy- 
ment during the year, 30 per cent. 
found employment during the first 
week; 69 per cent. found employment 
before the time had expired during 
which they might claim unemployment 
payment. In other words, only 1 per 
cent. of the very large number unem- 
ployed did not find employment during 
the sixteen weeks. 

The English Government has accu- 
mulated a very substantial surplus and 
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this surplus must be applied when the 
inevitable depression occurs, and this 
object was in view when the act was 
inaugurated. 


Never Tried by Private Concerns 


In no country in the world has pri- 
vate enterprise undertaken unemploy- 
ment insurance because of the insur- 
mountable obstacles encountered. Per- 
haps it might be possible for a large 
group of strong liability insurance com- 
panies to transact this class of insur- 
ance under a compulsory law, provid- 
ing that the State, the employers, and 
the employes co-operate. But it would 
be impossible for a single liability com- 
pany to transact this line of insurance 
successfully under any conditions, for 
it is perfectly apparent that no single 
company could ever hope to meet the 
seven conditions referred to below, and 
which experience has proved are abso- 
lutely necessary to the successful ad- 
ministration of any unemployment in- 
surance plan. 

Many attempts to formulate some 
system of unemployment insurance 
have been made. In nearly every in- 
stance it has resulted in utter failure, 
due to a variety of causes, including 
the following: 

1. The absence of a satisfactory test 
of unemployment. An accident may 
be verified ‘by witnesses or objectively; 
sickness may be determined by medical 
experts, perhaps not so accurately as 
an accident. The impossibility of find- 
ing employment is difficult to deter- 
mine, since there is no conclusive 
means of establishing the fact. 

2. The wages paid the vast majority 
of unskilled workers are barely suffi- 
cient to support existence. It is there- 
fore self-evident that such _ people 
could not pay for insurance. 

3. It is perfectly obvious that employ- 
ers will not pay and, as a matter of 
fact, cannot pay for unemployment in- 
surance unless all employers are com- 
pelled to contribute toward the cost. 
Any industry would be seriously handi- 
capped that undertook to pay for unem- 
ployment insurance, and furthermore 
it is extremely doubtful whether any 
concern would be willing to pay a pre 
mium to cover strikes, lock-outs, or 
employes discharged for fault or ineffi- 
ciency. 

4. No system of unemployment insur- 
ance could be operated without an ef- 
fective method of detecting fraud or 
willful idleness. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to operate labor exchanges 
or employment agencies. 

5. No system of out-of-work benefits 
could be successfully conducted with- 
out the co-operation of labor unions. 

6. It is essential that a large surplus 
should be accumulated during periods 
of prosperity in order to take care of 
the deficit bound to accrue as the re 
sult of industrial depression. 

7. Provision must be made for sea- 
sonal trades, either by the employers 
establishing a system whereby the em- 
ployes would be continuously employed, 
or by charging high rates on such sea- 
sonal employments, 
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Has Made Life Study of Insurance Taxation 








F. Robertson Jones, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau has accepted an in- 
yitation to deliver an address at the 
World’s Insurance Congress on Octob- 
er 8 on the subject of the “Taxation of 
Insurance Companies for Revenue.” 
Mr. Jones was graduated from the 
Western Maryland College, later be- 
coming professor of history and 
economics at that institution. He was 
appointed an instructor in those sub- 
jects at Johns Hopkins University and 
from 1897 to 1902 he was assistant 
professor of economics and sociology 
at Union College. He then accepted 
the professorship of economics at 
Bryn Mawr College, leaving there to 
become assistant secretary of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company in 1906. 
He was appointed secretary-treasurer 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Pub 
licity Bureau in 1912 which position 
he has held to the present in addition 
to which he is also secretary-treasurer 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
avd Health Underwriters andis a 
member of the American Historical 
Association and several clubs. Mr. 
Jones is author of the “History of 
Taxation in Connecticut” and other 
works on economic and _ socio’ogical 
subjects. Mr. Jones has lectured in 
many of the prominent universities 
of this country on taxation and his ad- 
dress to the World’s Insurance Con- 


F, ROBERTSON JONES 


gress on that subject will hold great 
weight with those interested. 





“Others look upon the suc- 


Success cessful agent, envy his 
Versus success, and say, ‘My, but 
Luck he is lucky,’” is the open- 


ing sentence of a column 
appearing in a ‘recent number of the 
Preferred Pilot. Continuing, it says: 

“There is no such thing as luck, there 
is no such thing as a lucky agent. It 
is simply the result of hard, persistent 
work that has placed him upon a pin- 
nacle where he is looked upon with 
envious eyes by those who linger in the 
field of limited endeavor. 

“The so-called lucky agent is simply 
an agent who has ‘made good.’ Success 
in the agency field is only obtained by 
making good, and making good is an 
accumulative feature, not only giving 
aman more confidence in himself, but 
increases the confidence other persons 
have in him, and each success opens 
the door to increased opportunities. 

“The world takes delight in helping 
those who help themselves—to those 
who are winning success there inevita- 
bly comes opportunities for additional 
success. Men are ever chary about do- 
ing business with those who have not 
given some indication of more than or- 
dinary capabilities along their special 
line of effort. To an agent whose capa- 
bilities and efforts have given him a 
reputation for reliability and accom- 
Plishment, business men who need, or 
who think they need, his services do 
not forget him and know where to find 
him when he is wanted. 

“Agents who seem satisfied to travel 
the path of mediocre success consider 
him lucky, and waste time in wonder- 
ing how he reached the top so easily 
when they have found the way so dif- 


es 


ficult. They say that he has been fa- 
vored by luck when luck has had noth- 
ing to do with it. Success was never 
won by luck. It is not built upon such 
a flimsy, uncertain foundation as 
chance, and the agent who depends 
upon luck is the agent whose luck is 
but bad luck. 


“Success is not a matter of chance, 
but is a matter of right thinking com- 
bined with right doing. If an agent’s 
mind is filled with doubts and fears, 
it affects his doing and makes his ef- 
forts timid and largely ineffective. It 
is impossible to make the results of 
effort the opposite of that which is held 
in the mind because out of the mind 
is formed the pattern by which the 
work is done. The mental attitude if 
in the direction of successful endeavor 
will inevitably lead to success, one suc- 
cess laying the foundation for anoth- 
er, and by this up-building the agent 
climbs to the top.” 

- a ~ 


What plate glass risks are 


Saloon most liable to lapse? You 
Risks wouldn’t guess it was sa- 
Lapse loons, yet the Fidelity & 


Casualty Co. finds that in its 
experience such is the case. 

“In closely scrutinizing our cancella- 
tions,” says the Company, “we found 
that the saloon risk as a class was 
more frequently lapsed than any other. 
It seemed odd that such should be the 
case, for no matter how serious a busi- 
ness depression may exist the saloon 
business is the last to suffer. Search- 
ing for an explanation, it occurred to 
us to inquire as to the number of com- 
munities in this country which have 
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HOW AGENTS CAN HELP 
(Continued from page 13.) 


Not long since a man who suffered 
an injury to his hand claimed partial 
disability long after his hand had 
healed and was entitrely well, for the 
simple reason that, as he stated, “his 
finger was still stiff." A more pre- 
posterous position could not have been 
taken under the insurance contract, 
for the company only agreed to pay for 
such time as the claimant was under 
the treatment of a physician, and why 
would a physician treat this man’s 
hand after it was thoroughly healed? 
The trouble was no doubt that out of 
sheer laziness he refused to use it 
enough to bring back circulation. A 
man who would claim partial disability 
as in this case should be put down as 
an ordinary grafter and his policy can- 
celed instanter. 

Many agents think the company can 
arrive at the merits of a claim without 
their assistance. This is a mistaken 
idea. The agent is the representative 
of the company, is, in fact, a part of 
the company, and his position of trust 
should be prized as highly as though 
he were a cashier in a bank, and he 
should be just as careful to see that 
the company does not over-pay a claim- 
ant as a bank cashier is careful not to 
waste any of the funds of his employ- 
er; and, on the other hand, he should 
be just as careful that each and every 
claimant gets what is coming to him 
as a bookkeeper in a bank would be to 
see that all interest accounts are prop- 
erly entered up. There should be no 
difference, except as to the method of 
arriving at what is due. This once 
done, the company’s duty is clear and 
it very cheerfully complies with its 
part of the contract. This mistaken 
idea goes further with many agents 
who think that the company should 
not protest a claim at all after both 
the claimant and his physician have 
filled in the number of days of total 
disability and partial disability, and 
after the claim has been sworn to be- 
fore a justice of the peace or notary 
public. 

This company holds that in order 
for a claim to be correctly adjusted, 
especially without the assistance of a 
competent agent, it must be done 
somewhat like a case is tried in any 
court of equity. Each side states its 
case and after carefully arguing and 
weighing the evidence produced it is 
passed upon according to the merits of 
the cast and the well established rules 
of law. 


The company is compelled to take 
the position that some claimants are 
dishonest, and other incompetent to sit 
on their own cases, for they often 
claim more than is coming to them. 
The company then, in order to be just. 
must take the other side of the argu- 
ment and contend for its own protec- 
tion until it is convinced that there is 
no cause to suspect fraud or 
dishonesty. 


ee 


gone ‘dry’ within the last few years, 
and we believe that the data which we 
have assembled will be of interest. 

“In November, 1913, a statutory limi- 
tation of one saloon to each 500 of pop- 
ulation went into effect. This condi- 
tion and the result of local option elec- 
tions caused a reduction in the number. 


INSURED IN STATE FUND 

The Knickerbocker Portland Cement 
Company, whose plant on the Hudson 
collapsed and resulted in the deaths of 
five employes and the injury of twelve 
others, is insured with the State Insur- 
ance Fund. Engineers who made an 
examination of the place after the dis- 
aster expresssed an opinion that the 
slipping of the earth upon which the 
plant was built was caused by the ex- 
istence of a quicksand pocket. 





“SIXTY-EIGHT” DISABILITY POLICY 

The Fidelity & Deposit put its new 
“Sixty-Eight” disabilty policy on the 
market last Monday which pays $7,500, 
doubling to $15,00, for loss of sight, 
life or limb and weekly accident or 
sickness indemnity for life increasing 
from $25 for the first year to $37.50 the 
fifth year and thereafter which doubles 
on travel accidents. The company has 
issued an attractive and effective ad- 
vertising poster of this policy which 
displays a large “68” in a circle with 
the question “What is it?” underneath, 
arranged in such a way that it is al- 
most certain to elicit a request for 
information. 





ACCIDENT RECORD FOR JULY 

According to the report of the Na 
tional Highway Protective Society, 24 
persons were killed in New York city 
streets in July. Out of this total fifteen 
were under the age of sixteen. In the 
State of New York fifty-nine were 
killed by automobiles, six by trolleys, 
and seven by wagons. 

Twenty-eight people were killed in 
New Jersey by automobiles during the 
month, four met their deaths by trol- 
leys and two by wagons. 

At grade crossings in New Jersey 
only six persons lost their lives, while 
in New York nine were reported to 
have died in this way. 


JUNE DEFALCATIONS 
Press notices and dispatches, as col- 
lated by the bonding department of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of New 
York indicate, for the months of May 
and June, 1915, the following defalca- 
tions: 
May, "15 





Banks and trust companies.. $323,318 
Beneficial associations 30,565 
Public service 6, 306 
General business 9,618 -6 
Insurance companies 61,% 75 
Transportation companies ,00 
Court and trust companies shy a 
Miscellaneous 21,391 15,831 
Total $624,283; $536,% 





HGBAlgander 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 
FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 100 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE EASTERN 





UNDERWRITER 


























GOOD SERVICE 


is the foundation upon which to erect a successful business. 


Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies, with guaranteed 
low cost, are serviceable alike to policy holders and agents. 


Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies cheer- 


fully furnished. 
For Agencies Address 

The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH ; 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 




















Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
C. H. ELLIS, President 


Total Insurance in force .......... ROE oe casewanee $18,000,000.00 
De PUNE ik 6k Ce ee cewecwess Ee re ee 2,500,000.00 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 


New Orleans, Louisiana 








Industrial and Ordinary Policies 


Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 





Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 





Special confidential contracts for Superi itendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Inaiana, Illinois, 
towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Head Office 














Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly goes field 


The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 





FOR 








INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


Capital Stock All Cash 
Funds Reserved - Mec All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Reserve, 

Legal Standa 
Unsettled Losses and Other Cla 
Net Surplus Over Capital and Liabitities 


Total Assets, January 1, 1915 


. A. Smith, President 
> H. Tryon, Secretar 
. D. Layton, Asst. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1915, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 


. T. Maxwell, Asst. Secy. 
. Langdon, Asst. Secy. 
. Pike, Asst. Secy. 


Surplus to Policy Holders 














THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 


CHICAG oO Resident Manager 
Bee 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON 


New York 
General il Manager é 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
ac oe ae 145 Milk St., Boston 


. Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance New England 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY - 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 











August 13, 1915, 





. Seymour, Treasurer 
‘oy fest. Treas. 






APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. | 





